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NEW HELP FOR TRANSLATORS 


E. A. NIDA 


At the end of this article are two specimen pages of the Trans- 
lator's Handbook on Mark, which has now been published.1 With 
the appearance of this volume there has been initiated an extensive 
programme for the production of an entire series of such helps for 
translators, to include in the first stage a Translator’s Wordbook of 
New Testament Vocabulary and Handbooks on Acts, Luke, John, 
and I and 2 Corinthians. These books will later be followed by Hand- 
books on the entire New Testament, and still later by similar helps 
on certain Old Testament books. This article gives some details of 
the nature of the content of these volumes, and the following article 
gives some idea of the underlying linguistic principles. 


Distinctive features of the Series 


Translator’s Handbooks 


1. The Handbooks will treat problems of text (where this is really 
important), punctuation (where alternatives vitally affect the meaning 
of the passage), exegesis, and translation. 


2. The exegetical section will present the variety of legitimate 
interpretations, with considerable citation of authorities but without 
attempting to argue any one position. Where, however, there seems 
to be a clear preference of scholarly opinion, this is noted. 


3, The translational section will indicate the problems involved in 
rendering into various languages the interpretations discussed under 
exegesis. These discussions involve not only lexical problems, i.e. 
problems of vocabulary such as those noted below, but also gram- 
matical problems, such as shift of word classes, relationships between 


1A Translator’s Handbook on the Gospel of Mark, by Robert G. Bratcher and 
Eugene A. Nida. Published for the United Bible Societies by E. J. Brill, Leiden, 
Netherlands, 1961; 534 pages plus xviii. Price: Dfl. 25,—, ie. $7.00 or 50/-. It is 
available free to Bible translators on application to the Bible Society with whom 
they are connected. A review will appear in a future issue of The Bible Trans- 
lator. Ed. 
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words (especially instances of ambiguity or obscurity), categories, 
clause and sentence types, and overall complexity. 


Wordbook 


1. The vocabulary will be grouped according to semantically and 
culturally related themes. For example, words for such classes as 
fauna, flora, nautical objects, and principal geographical features 
will be treated as groups, with full cross-referencing. Similarly, the 
Wordbook will discuss all the terms for sin, trespass, iniquity, and 
evil in one section, and likewise group such words as saint, holy, 
sanctify, sanctification, and consecrate. Considerable attention will 
also be paid to related groups of terms and to antonyms. 


2. The treatments of vocabulary will be based upon the Greek 
expressions (though in transliterated form) but listed under English 
equivalents. 


3. The first part of each section will deal with the meaning of the 
respective terms on the basis of the Biblical setting. 


4. The second part of each section will treat the rendering of such 
terms into other languages, primarily on the basis of cultural spe- 
cializations, semantic complexity, figurative usages, and peripheral 
extensions of meaning (see below). 


Below some of the chief types of lexical and grammatical problems 
which are being dealt with in the series are mentioned. 


Lexical difficulties 

There are, of course, many different types of lexical problems 
which confront the translator, but several are of greater importance 
and frequency, and hence are illustrated here. 


1. Cultural specialization. Words which involve cultural specializ- 
ation, especially those which in the Biblical context have a highly 
specialized meaning, almost inevitably involve translational diffi- 
culties in other languages. For example, the Greek root hag-, which 
occurs in a number of expressions translated as “‘saint”, ‘holy’, 
“sanctify”, “consecrate”, etc., involves both the concept of taboo, 
which underlies the extended usages, and that of moral behaviour. 
This parallelism does not exist in many languages where the cultural 
system implies an almost total divorce between ceremonial fitness 
and moral behaviour. Similarly, a word such as “blessing” creates 
a number of difficulties, for in some languages there are as many as 
four corresponding terms or expressions, (a) when a superior blesses 
an inferior (i.e. God blesses the people), (b) when an inferior blesses 
a superior (i.e. the people bless God, usually in the sense of ‘praise’, 
(c) a person blesses a thing (i.e. the action of a priest or shaman 
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in blessing or consecrating an object), and (d) a person invokes the 
blessing of God upon a thing (often quite distinct from the process 
implied in c). In analogous ways there are real problems in rendering 
the Biblical terms “flesh” (Gr. sarx) or “soul” (Heb. nephesh) because 
of the cultural specialization involved. 


2. Semantic complexity. The four semantic “primitives” (i.e. pri- 
mary categories of units of meaning) 2 of object, event, abstraction, 
and relation are often found relatively isolated in individual words, 
eg. (a) objects: man, tree, sun, house, bush, rope, stone, etc., 
(b) events: run, walk, talk, swim, see, hear, etc., (c) abstractions: 
red, small, abundant, swift, soon, two, etc., and (d) relations: in, by, 
through, and, but, because, or, etc., but in many instances there are 
terms which include more than one of these semantic primitives, e.g., 
singer (object and event), sanctify (event and abstraction), mediate 
(event and relation), reconciler (event, relation, and object), and 
sanctifier (event, abstraction, and object). Experience has shown that 
in dealing with words having semantic complexity there are likely 
to be translational difficulties in finding satisfactory equivalents. In 
many instances, of course, such complex terms must be translated 
by phrases and not by single words. 


3. Figurative expressions. Figurative expressions tend to create 
translational difficulties, for so often an expression that is understood 
figuratively in the source language is taken in a literal sense in the 
receptor language (the language into which the translation is being 
made). Depending, of course, upon the languages in question there 
are three principal patterns: (a) shift of metaphors to non-metaphors, 
e.g., to heap coals of fire becomes ‘to make ashamed’, to devour widows’ 
houses becomes ‘to take away (or use up) widows’ possessions’, and 
to raise up seed to one’s brother becomes ‘to have children by a 
brother's wife so that these children may be counted as the brother's 
children’; (b) a change from non-metaphors to metaphors, e.g. sorrow 
is ‘to blacken the eye’ (Bambara), marvel is ‘his mind walks’ (Loma) 
and sickness is ‘to be taken by God’ (Shilluk); and (c) substitution 
of one metaphor for another, e.g., to cast out a spirit is ‘to break a 
spirit’ (Loma) and to break his word is ‘to pick the word up out 
of his hand’. (Loma). 


4. Psychological terms. Languages tend to be relatively parallel 
in their treatments of many types of objective phenomena, but in the 
handling of subjective reactions, involving all sorts of psychological 
experiences, there is the widest range of variation. For example, 
in Anuak many psychological and interpersonal attitudes and patterns 


*For an explanation of these distinctions, see “A Classification of Semantic Units”, 
TBT 3. 103-106 (July 1952). See also the following article, pp. 57-58. 
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of behaviour are spoken of in terms of the cwiny ‘liver’, e.g. generous 
is ‘to have a good liver’, bad and unsociable is ‘to have a bad liver’, 
anger is ‘to have a shallow liver’, sadness is ‘to have a heavy liver’, 
kindness is ‘to have a white liver’, and trustworthiness and politeness 
are ‘to have a cold liver’. 


5. Peripheral extensions of meaning. Wherever words are used in 
peripheral areas of meaning (whether or not these expressions or 
words are actually to be classified as figurative or not is really not 
the problem, for there are actually many gradations between figurative 
and non-figurative expressions), there is the likelihood of translational 
problems. For example, those under the law means in some of the 
Philippine languages ‘members of the underworld’, and not those 
who are under the jurisdiction of a legal system. Similarly, in Christ 
may be quite meaningless or even offensive when translated literally 
into some languages. In such instances the closest equivalent may 
be ‘in closest association with Christ’. 


Grammatical difficulties 
The variety of grammatical difficulties encountered by the Bible 


translator are almost innumerable, but several types are widespread 
and of major significance. 


1. Shift of word classes. One of the significant characteristics of 
Indo-European languages is to express events by means of nouns 
(or nominalized forms), e.g., baptism, repentance, forgiveness, sin, 
salvation, atonement, etc. In many languages all of these events are 
predominately verbs, not nouns; and though in many instances 
nominal forms may be constructed, the more natural mode of ex- 
pression is by means of verbal expressions. Accordingly, in many 
translations the renderings would make much more sense if such 
nouns were changed into verbs. For example, Mark 1:4 is often 
rendered more meaningfully and more in accordance with the gram- 
matical requirements of the receptor language as ‘John preached 
that the people should repent and be baptized so that God would 
forgive the evil which they had done’. 


2. Relationship between words. In many instances the relationship 
between words in phrases is very obscure in the receptor language 
because of the tendency to follow literally the form of the source 
language. This is a particularly complex problem when a receptor 
language does not have the same set of grammatical markers, For 
example, many languages have few if any prepositions, and in such 
instances one must almost totally recast many of the involved phrases 
of the Epistles. Likewise there are often ambiguous relationships. 
The expression love of God may mean God's love for people ot 
their love for Him. A phrase such as riches of his grace does not 
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mean that the grace had riches, but that the grace is rich, and hence 
is often translated as ‘his rich grace’ or ‘he looks on for good in an 
abundant way’ (in the latter instance, grace has been translated 
as a verb expression). Even a simple possessive construction such 
as my shepherd may be misleading, for it may mean the shepherd 
who works for a person as a hired hand, and not the one who takes 
care of the person in question. 


3. Categories. Not only do the grammatical categories differ from 
language to language (e.g., some languages have categories of in- 
clusive and exclusive first person plural, honorifics, movement, loca- 
tion, and basis of reporting), but the way in which categories are 
employed is also different. For example, a language may distinguish 
singular and plural, and yet never use the singular in the generic 
sense. This means that love thy neighbour as thyself must be rendered 
in some languages as ‘all of you must love your neighbours as you 
love yourselves’, if this expression is to be understood in a general 
sense. 


4. Clause and sentence types. While one language may prefer an 
actor-action type of expression (active verb construction) another 
may use almost exclusively a goal-action construction (with passive 
verb forms). Many languages may use agentive phrases, e.g. through 
the prophets, in such an expression as God revealed his truth through 
the prophets, while in other languages it may be necessary to use 
a causative clause construction, ‘God caused the prophets to reveal 
his truth’. Some languages make ready use of rhetorical questions 
(ones which do not require an answer), but in other languages there 
is no such thing as a rhetorical question. Rather, such concepts must 
be expressed by strong affirmations, or negations, as the case may be. 


5. The total complexity, including length. All languages permit 
certain types of grammatical complexity and relatively long sentences 
(or chains of clauses), but the more complex a sentence is in the 
source language the less chance there is that there will be a closely 
corresponding complex structure in the receptor language. Moreover, 
the chances are very great that long and especially involved sen- 
tences in the source language will need to be broken up or recombined 
in different ways in the receptor language. 


Materials for the series 


This article is an extract from a longer paper designed to help 
in the assembling of material for the translational part of the books. 
If any translator is prepared to assist in this by providing details 
of renderings in the version on which he is working, he should write 
to Dr. E. A. Nida, American Bible Society, Translations Department, 
#40 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A., asking for 
particulars as to how he should supply the information. 











SAMPLE PAGES FROM THE TRANSLATOR'S 


I: 29-30 
necessary in some languages to be quite specific, e.g. ‘house of Simon; 
he owned it with Andrew’ (Popoluca). 


30 Now Simon’s mother-in-law lay sick with a fever, and immedi- 
ately they told him of her. 


Exegesis: katekeito (2: 4,15, 14:3) ‘she waslying down’, ‘she lay sick’. 
Moulton & Milligan give examples from the papyri with the meaning ‘tobe 
ill’ and Field (Notes, 25) translates “kept her bed, being sick of a fever.” 

puressousa (only here in Mark) ‘feverish’, ‘(with) a fever’. The 
present participle is in the nominative case modifying penthera ‘mother- 
in-law’, and has a causative force: “‘Simon’s mother-in-law, because she 
had a fever, was in bed...” Lagrange and Taylor point out that the 
participle itself does not necessarily mean that a prolonged siege of the 
fever is implied; all it says is that when Jesus and the others entered 
the house, she was in bed, sick. 

legousin ‘they tell’: with considerable probability Turner (Journal 
of Theological Studies, 25.378, 1923-4) classifies this as an impersonal 
plural, meaning simply ‘he (Jesus) was told’; Mark does not mean that 
Simon and Andrew with James and John told him. Taylor, however, is 
of the opinion that the companions of Simon are meant (cf. Swete and 
Lagrange). 


Translation: The RSV now is purely transitional, not temporal. 

Simon’s mother-in-law may be rendered ‘the mother of Simon’s wife’ 
unless there are more idiomatic or specific terms for designating such a 
relationship. 

To have a fever seems to us as English speakers to be a perfectly legiti- 
mate way of talking about a fever, but in other languages fevers may 
‘have people’. There are, in fact, a number of different ways in which 
one may speak of this type of illness, e.g. ‘heat was hers’ (Black Bobo), 
‘thrown down by a fever’ (Tzeltal), ‘making a fever’ (Shipibo), or ‘taken 
by God with fever’ (Shilluk, in which all illness is spoken of as ‘being 
taken by God’, an idiom which cannot be avoided in the Scriptures) 

The Greek text implies two elements in ‘lay sick’, one that the mother 
in-law was in bed and the second that she was sick with a fever. Both 
of these circumstances must be specifically indicated. 

If a language distinguishes case, gender, and number (as in most Indo 
European languages), it is quite easy to translate the clause they toll 
him of her by the use of three pronouns. However, in Mazatec (see TBI. 
1.136-37, 1950) there are no such distinctions indicated in the ver 
construction and as a result there can be as many as 32 ambiguitié 
unless nouns are used to distinguish clearly who speaks to whom abou! 
what. In fact, if the ‘him’ and ‘her’ are ambiguous, this clause is almos 
inevitably misunderstood, for it would be more natural for the people 
to tell the woman about Jesus than the reverse. In many languages 
therefore, it is necessary to employ nouns rather than pronouns to identify 
the participants, e.g. ‘the people there told Jesus about the womat. 
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HANDBOOK ON THE GOSPEL OF MARK 


I: 30-32 


Insome languages, however, a phrase ‘about the woman’ ‘does not fit the 
context, because of the specific nature of the information and so the clause 
must be changed to read ‘told Jesus that she was sick’ (Tarahumara). 


31 And he came and took her by the hand and lifted her up, and 
the fever left her; and she served them. 


Text: With considerable mss. support Textus Receptus, Vogels, Soden, 
and Kilpatrick have eutheds ‘immediately’ after ho puretos ‘the fever’, 
a reading rejected by the majority of modern editions of the Greek text. 


Exegesis: proselthin égeiren autén kratésas tés cheiros ‘approaching he 
raised her by (means of) seizing (her by) her hand’, i.e. ‘“‘he came near, 
grasped her hand and raised her.”’ 

proserchomai (6:35, 10:2, 12:28, 14:35,45) ‘approach’, ‘come to’, 
‘draw near’: the precise application here is a matter of discussion, 
the majority taking it to mean ‘approaching the patient’ (cf. Swete); 
Lagrange, however, takes it to mean ‘entering the room’. 

egeird ‘rise’, ‘raise’ appears in Mark 19 times: (1) without an 
object, ‘rise’, ‘arise’ from a recumbent or sitting position, 3:3, 10:49; 
from sleep, 4:27 (cf. diegertheis in 4:39), 14:42; from illness, 2:9, 
11,12; from death, 5: 41 (cf. Exegesis of 5:39), 6:14,16, 12:26, 14:28, 
16:6,14; figuratively ‘rise up’, ‘appear’, 13:8,22; (2) with an object, 
‘raise’, ‘arouse’, ‘lift up’ from sleep, 4:38; from illness, 1:31, 9:27. 

krated ‘grasp’, ‘seize’, ‘lay hold (of)’: the verb is used in three ways 
in Mark: (1) ‘seize’, ‘grasp’ with the genitive (as here): 1:31, 5:41, 
9:27; (2) ‘take hold of’, ‘dominate’, ‘subdue’, ‘arrest’ with the accusa- 
tive:3:2I, 6:17, 12:12, 14:1,44,46,49,51; and (3) ‘hold on(to)’, 
‘retain’, ‘observe’ with the accusative: 7:3,4,8, 9:10. 

diékonet (cf. v. 13) ‘she served’: the subject is penthera ‘mother-in-law’. 


Translation: Came is probably best taken in the sense of ‘came to where 
she was’. 

Lifted her up must be carefully translated, for some languages make 
quite fine distinctions, e.g. ‘raise from a reclining position to a sitting 
one’, ‘raise from a sitting position to a standing one’, and ‘lift entirely 
off the ground’. (In more than one translation examined this last meaning 
has been employed, much to the amazement of the readers.) Obviously 
the first meaning is here most appropriate. 

A fever may leave us, but in other languages a patient may ‘leave the 
fever’ (Shipibo) or ‘become cool’ (Huichol), or ‘the heat may be driven 
out’ (Black Bobo). 

She served them may be rendered as ‘she gave them food to eat’, ‘she 
took care of their needs’, or ‘she worked for them’ (Kpelle). 


32 That evening, at sundown, they brought to him all who were 
sick or possessed with demons. 


Exegesis: hote edusen ho hélios ‘when the sun set’ means ‘after the sun 
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WORKSHOP IN TRANSLATION THEORY 


JOSEPH E. GRIMES 


In September of 1960 a “workshop” (kind of study conference) 
was held at Echo Lake, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., to consider the prin- 
ciples underlying the translational aids being prepared under the 
auspices of the United Bible Societies. Missionary translators, lin- 
guists, and representatives of the translations departments of several 
Bible Societies discussed the process of translation in theoretical 
terms; from that discussion they developed recommendations about 
the principles to be followed in the series of volumes which, it is 
hoped, will follow the Translator’s Handbook on the Gospel of Mark. 
Dr. Eugene A. Nida of the American Bible Society prepared the 
discussion papers for the workshop and led the sessions. 

Each morning and afternoon the participants discussed theoretical 
matters for an hour, examined the work of one of the translators 
present for a second hour, then for a third hour returned to general 
topics. In this way some abstract problems were brought down to 
earth by examples. 

Discussion focussed chiefly on three areas: analysis of meaning, 
communication load, and the role of the translator. The remainder 
of this report will summarize these topics, especially those aspects 
not discussed in Nida’s recent book, Message and Mission. } 


Meaning 

As Charles W. Morris suggests, 2 words, which are one kind of 
sign, are related 1) to what they refer to—their semantic dimension; 
2) to their users—their pragmatic dimension; and 3) to other words 
—their syntactic dimension. Going from one language to another 
brings problems of equivalence in all three dimensions. Though trans- 
lators are generally aware of semantic problems of meaning equiva- 
lence, and of syntactic problems of grammatical equivalence, more 
attention needs to be paid to pragmatic problems of equivalence in 
expressive value and behavioral reactions to words. Unfortunately 
it was not possible to consider this pragmatic aspect properly at 
the Workshop, and therefore it is not dealt with in this article. 


Semantic dimension 

In analyzing meaning the most impressive advances have been 
made in the semantic dimension. There are certain subareas of lan- 
guages, for example, terminology dealing with kinship, color, body 


a Published by Harper and Brothers, 1960, New York. It is available to translators 
through their Bible Societies. A review will appear in a future number of The 
Bible Translator. Ed. 

2 Foundations of the Theory of Signs, International Encyclopedia of Unified Science 
1:2, 1938. 
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parts, or physiological functions, that can be delimited by nonlinguistic 
criteria. Within those subareas can be found logical distinctions 
that account for the way the terms are used in the particular language 
examined—the components or principles that govern choice of words 
within a semantic field. For example, the field of kinship terminology 
is delimitable by biological criteria, and that of color terminology 
by physical measurements; these have already been examined for 
a number of languages. Because each field so far studied has been 
marked out initially by nonlinguistic criteria, it is difficult at first 
sight to see how an analysis of semantic components can be extended 
to the entire vocabulary of a language. There is, however, evidence 
that semantic components may not be entirely dependent upon the 
nonlinguistic criteria used initially to rough out a field, so that the 
techniques of componential analysis might in time prove adaptable 
to use in areas such as indigenous religious terminology that a 
translator must master in order to avoid misleading renderings. 
Two other techniques for the analysis of meaning are being 
worked on by linguists, the collocational approach and the thesaurus 
approach. In the collocational or contextual approach to meaning, 
a study of the different contexts in which a word can appear helps 
to determine what part of its potential area of meaning is relevant 
in any particular case. In the thesaurus approach to meaning, words 
that can be substituted for one another as synonyms in specific 
contexts are compared. (No two words can be freely substituted for 
one another in all contexts, but in any one context synonymy is 
possible.) Some words are synonymous with many other words; for 
example, thing can be used as a synonym—albeit a dull one—for 
countless nouns in countless contexts; such words are general, and 
have a “high level of abstraction”. Other words are synonymous 
with relatively few words; they are thus highly specific, with a 
“low level of abstraction”, and are generally not hard to translate 
from one language to another. ? But the words with many synonyms 
and a high level of abstraction are often difficult to translate; the 
words that are grouped under the abstractions of one language are 
likely to differ greatly from the words grouped under the abstractions 
of another, thereby offering a special source of difficulty in translation. 
Nida has noted 4 that all languages seem to contain words that 
denote 1) objects, 2) events, 3) abstractions (qualities abstracted from 


* Of course it is often impossible to find an exact equivalent for a highly specific 
term, but even in such cases it is usually not difficult to find a more general term 
which includes the desired meaning, and it is a fact that a large number of the 
more common specific terms have exact equivalents in many languages. Ed. 


*See the previous article, p. 51, and the fuller treatment in TBT 3. 103-106 
(July 1952) “A Classification of Semantic Units”; also “Some problems of semantic 
structure and translational equivalence” in A William Townsend en el vigésimoquinto 
aniversario del Instituto Lingiiistico de Verano, México, D.F., 1961, pp. 313-325. 
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objects and events), and 4) relationships between words of the other 
three types. Words that refer to only one semantic type are semantic 
primitives. Many words, however, simultaneously denote more than 
one semantic type: for example, runner denotes both a person and 
an action, i.e., an “object” and an “event”. Different languages handle 
words of each semantic type in different ways as far as grammar is 
concerned. In translating it is the semantic content of the message 
that must be carried over, if necessary at the expense of parallelism 
in grammatical form. The recognition of semantic types aids in iden- 
tifying the semantic content of a message. 


Syntactic dimension 


Combined with the notion of semantic types, the recently de- 
veloped theory of transformations holds promise for translators. 
Grammatical constructions are related transformationally if, given one 
construction, another construction with parallel meaning (semantic 
content) can be produced by manipulating the constituents of the first 
in a specifiable way. In English, for example, active, passive, and 
nominal grammatical patterns, though distinct, correspond transfor- 
mationally. Any active sentence of the form | saw the man is matched 
by a passive sentence of the form the man was seen by me, and by 
nominal phrases of the form the man I saw or the man whom I saw. 
Every language has sets of transformationally related constructions. 
A statement in one grammatical form may therefore be transformed 
into equivalent statements in several different grammatical forms. 
It is possible to take statements that are semantically complex, and 
by means of transformations turn those statements into others that 
have semantic primitives as their constituents. Since semantically 
primitive forms are likely to give less difficulty in translating than 
semantically complex forms, certain blocks may thus be systematically 
removed from the translator's way. Once semantic primitives are 
translated, the receptor language forms can be recombined through 
that language’s transformational patterns to give sentences that 
are stylistically easy and interesting; strings of pure semantic pri- 
mitives may sound choppy and repetitious. 


Communication load 


One reason why more people read Hemingway than read Einstein 
is that, in the latter's technical writings at least, new information is 
loaded upon the reader so fast and in such condensed form that it 
takes special training to be able to assimilate it. There seems to be 
a maximum rate at which new information can be taken in. This 
rate varies with individuals. One does not expect a new literate, for 
example, to read technical material with the comprehension of a 
specialist. 
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In translating the Bible, attention must be paid to the audience 
for whom the translation is being made. Load the translation too 
heavily with terminology the reader must labor to penetrate, use 
uncommon grammatical forms, presuppose more understanding of 
Biblical ways of thought and customs than the average reader can 
legitimately be expected to have (trusting that further teaching will 
elucidate all), use forms of orthography that divert the reader's 
attention from what is being said to the letters themselves, and 
the reader will inevitably “block up” and be unable to follow the 
sense of a passage. This is not to say that specialized terminology, 
unusual grammar, cultural allusions, or special spellings are illegit- 
imate; the point is that if they are used, they must be infrequent 
enough and compensated well enough by a clear context that the 
momentary overloading they cause will not distort the reader's 
understanding of the whole passage in which they are imbedded. 
To make too many sources of decoding difficulty coincide, or to 
make them come too often for the audience's capabilities, is to fail 
to communicate the message of a passage. 


Memory load 


One aspect of communication load came to attention, interestingly 
enough, from attempts to design electronic calculators that will handle 
language. When a linguistic construction is begun, the words in that 
construction must be stored together until all the words of the con- 
struction have come in and can be interpreted together. For example, 
in the phrase the man, the word the implies that more words are 
expected before the the . . . construction can be understood. In a 
more complex phrase, such as a not very well constructed sentence, 
the first word opens the phrase as a grammatical unit, but not also 
opens a grammatical construction included within the main one; very 


opens a construction within the not ... construction; well closes 
the very . . . construction and the not . . . construction, but opens one 
of its own; constructed closes the well . . . construction but not the 


phrase, while sentence closes all the constructions that remain open. 
In order to keep open constructions at various levels in abeyance, 
machines use a temporary memory storage. Psycholinguistic experi- 
ments suggest that hearers can be thought of as having something 
analogous; they can manage a maximum of seven constructions juggled 
simultaneously, though it is probable that even five open constructions 
in “temporary memory” is all a hearer can be legitimately asked to 
handle. Therefore, especially in translating for new literates, the 
translator should endeavor to use the transformational resources 
of the receptor language in order to smooth out sentences which might 
impose too great a temporary memory load on the reader: not very 
well constructed sentences should, in effect, be changed into sentences 
that are constructed very well. Sentences that require little temporary 
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memory are usually longer than sentences which are compact and 
demanding, but the extra length is more than balanced by the ease 
in understanding. 


The translator 


The stereotype of the Bible translator in a new language is, 
perhaps, one who goes to an area, takes on an informant, extracts 
data from that informant, and then on the basis of the knowledge 
he has gained, translates the Bible. What is sometimes overlooked 
is that it is the informant, as often as not, who really does the trans- 
lating; the missionary supplies him with a source text and helps him 
work toward fidelity to that text. Smooth, understandable translations, 
furthermore, are rarely made by persons who have learned the re- 
ceptor language as adults. For this reason, the participants in the 
workshop recommended that the Bible Societies consider programs 
for training national translators, those members of translation teams 
whose native languages are the ones into which the Bible is to be 
translated. These, in equal measure with the missionaries who work 
with them, need to be made aware of the technical problems involved 
in translating. By emphasizing the kind of contribution that each 
associate in a translation project, whether missionary or national, 
makes, it may be possible to improve the quality of Bible translations 
in general; and in areas such as Africa and India where well educated 
speakers of vernaculars can be found and trained for the task, it 
may be possible to produce more new translations with less invest- 
ment of missionary time. A series of translators’ institutes, held in 
strategic locations around the world under sponsorship of the Bible 
Societies, was suggested. 

Principles to govern the construction of further Bible Society 
helps to missionary and national translators were also discussed. The 
proposal was made to form a permanent editorial board for a series 
of “Translator’s Handbooks” to cover the entire New Testament. 


THE NEW ENGLISH BIBLE 


The New Testament of the New English Bible was published 
on March 14th. The brochure about it issued by the publishers is 
being inserted in this number of The Bible Translator so that readers 
may be informed of the history of the translation and details of its 
publication. We hope to print a review of the translation in a future 
issue. 
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CHANGES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT OF THE 
REVISED STANDARD VERSION 


ROBERT G. BRATCHER 


In the Revised Standard Version New Testament being currently 
printed, eighty-five changes have been introduced, authorized by the 
Standard Bible Committee in June 1959. A classification and study 
of these changes follows: 


I, Changes in punctuation and capitalization 

These changes are not of any great significance, and few call 
for any comment: ! 

Jn. 17:11, 12 (name which/name, which): this change makes clear 
that the antecedent of “which” is “name” and not (in a loose sense) 
“them.” Jn. 19:26, 27 (behold/behold,): the addition of the comma 
conforms to the meaning of the original, for in Greek “your son” 
and “your mother” are nominative, not accusative, that is, they are 
not the grammatical objects of ide, as though the words meant “See 
your son” and “See your mother.” 

In 1 Co. 5:13 quotation marks have been placed around “Drive... 
among you.” This makes the sentence a direct Biblical quotation 
(from Deut. 17:7). 


II. Changes in footnotes 

The following changes have been made in footnotes: 

1. Eliminate the footnote to Lk. 6:16. This is a welcome change, 
since it is highly doubtful that Joudan Iakébou may mean “Judas the 
brother of James”; and it is noteworthy that in the parallel Ac. 1:13 
there was no footnote. 

2. Add a variant reading to the footnote of Lk. 24:13, so that 
it now reads: “Greek sixty stadia; some ancient authorities read a 
hundred and sixty stadia.” This addition makes for clarity and ac- 
curacy. 

3. Eliminate the footnote to “magician” in Ac. 13:6: “Greek 
magus (as in Matthew 2:1).” 


1Those not commented upon are as follows: 


Mt. 25:18 _talent,/talent Jas. 1:1 dispersion/Dispersion 

Lk. 6:30 your goods,/your goods (cf. Jn. 7:35) 
Jn. 1:15 (45 John/!5 (John Jas. 1:5 God who/God, who 

Jn. 5:2 sheep gate/Sheep Gate 1 Pe. 1:1  — dispersion/Dispersion 

Jn. 12:27 say, ‘Father/say? ‘Father (cf. Jn. 7:35) 
Jn. 19:24 scripture./scripture, 1 Pe. 4:19 creator/Creator 

Jn. 19:25 _ this; but/this. But 1 Jn. 5:10 not believe God,/ 

Ro. 3:20 of the law/of the law, not believe God 
Ro. 9:20 But, who/But who Rev. 3:12. New Jerusalem/ 

2 Tim. 1:12 believed/believed, new Jerusalem 


2 Tim. 2:9  fetters,/fetters Rev. 9:9-10 battle; they/battle. They 
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4. In Ac. 16:12 a footnote has been added to the clause “which 
is the leading city of the district,” viz.: “The Greek text is un- 
certain.” The uncertainty lies not only in which particular Greek 
reading is to be preferred, but also in what is the meaning of the 
reading, once chosen. 


5. In 1 Co. 7:21 “avail yourself of the opportunity” is now 
given an alternative rendering in a footnote: “make use of your 
present condition instead.” While possible, it seems somewhat im- 
probable, in the context, that Paul would have used the two words 
mallon chrésai to convey the meaning expressed in the alternative. 


6. The phrase “man’s gospel” in Ga. 1:11 has a footnote: “Greek 
according to (or after) man.” The parenthetical material is now 
dropped. The text is a clear and accurate translation of kata an- 
thrépon, and one hardly sees the need for the footnote, even in its 
present form. 

7. In Eph. 1:15 the footnote read: ‘Other ancient authorities omit 
and your love”; this is now corrected to “...omit your love,” since 
the omission is simply of tén agapén. 

8. In the footnote to Phm. 11 the present “compare verse 20" 
is more accurate than the former “verse 20.” 


9. The indicator * to the footnote in He. 3:6 is now placed at 
the end of the verse, by means of which the addition “firm to the 
end” is now to be connected to the end of the verse. So far as the 
English reading itself is concerned this makes no great difference, 
since “firm to the end” will still be connected with the verbal phrase 
“hold fast’’. 


10. In the footnote to He. 4:2 “those who heard” has been 
changed to “the hearers’, to accord with the text. 


Ill. Changes determined by English language requirements 

The following changes seem motivated by the requirements of 
the English language itself. They are effected mainly for the sake 
of clarity and consistency, and do not seem to involve a change in 
the translation of the Greek text. 

The following changes call for some comment: ? 


1. The subjunctive in “Blessed be” is changed to the indicative 
“Blessed is” in Mt. 21:9, 23:39, Mk. 11:9, 10, Lk. 13:35, 19:38, Jn. 


2 Those which do not call for comment are as follows: 


Mt. 7:6 underfoot/under foot 1 Co. 5:6 lump of dough/lump 
Lk. 15:7, 10 Even so/Just so 1 Co. 5:7 fresh dough/a new lump 
Jn. 20:6 and he went/and went Ga. 5:9 yeast/leaven 

1 Co. 3:9 workmen/workers Ga. 3:8 thee/you. 


1 Co. 5:6 _—‘ ferments/leavens 
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12:13. All these passages are related to Ps. 118:26 which still reads 
“Blessed be..." The copula is missing in Greek, so that either 
“Blessed be’ or “Blessed is’ serves as a correct translation of 
eulogémenos. In the Psalm baruk doubtless means “Blessed be,” 
as a prayer — “May God bless”; it is not a statement, ‘““So-and-so 
is blessed."” The question, therefore, could be raised: Does eulogémenos 
in the Gospels represent the prayer in the Psalm “May God bless...”, 
or do the Gospel authors intend their readers to understand the 
word as an ascription of praise and acclaim to Jesus, i.e., “Blessed 
is..."? Since linguistic factors are not determinative, it will be such 
an a priori interpretation which will determine the exact wording 
of the passage in translation. (It is possible, however, that no such 
subtle factor was involved in this change, but simply the fact that 
modern English vernacular has practically dropped the subjunctive 
mode. ) 


2. Mt. 7:9: a loaf/bread; footnote to Lk. 11:11: a loaf/bread; 
1 Co. 10:17: loaf/bread; same loaf/one bread. The reason for the 
change in Mt. 7:9 is debatable; in our opinion “loaf and stone” make 
a better pair, in the context, than “bread and stone.” Some would 
tend to discount the element of similarity which, it seems to us, 
is implied in the two pairs “loaf and stone” and “fish and serpent” 
(v. 10). The only other place in the RSV New Testament where 
“loaf” now appears is Mk. 8:14b “only one loaf’; the plural “loaves” 
appears in some 20 passages, while “loaves of bread” occurs once 
(Mt. 4:3). 

We find the change in 1 Co. 10:17 even more regrettable, for in 
this passage heis artos ‘‘one loaf" precisely and accurately conveys 
both the fact and the meaning of the “partaking of the one loaf” in 
which Paul sees a demonstration and pledge of the oneness of the 
Body. “Because there is one loaf” and “we all partake of the same 
loaf” sounds to us more vivid and meaningful than “Because there is 
one bread... we all partake of the one bread.” 


3. Mt. 25:17: So too/So also. The change is, presumably, for 
the sake of clarity and euphony in public reading, in view of the 
“two talents... two talents’ which follows. 


4. Jn. 2:23: his signs which he did/the signs which he did. The 
former wording was a too literal rendition of the semiticized Greek 
autou ta sémeia ha epoiei. 


5. Eph. 2:20: chief cornerstone/cornerstone. This makes for 
consistency since in 1 Pe. 2:6 the same word akrégoniaios is trans- 
lated “cornerstone.” In this connection we may note that kephalé 
gonias is always translated ‘the head of the corner” (Mt. 21:42, 
Mk. 12:10, Lk. 20:17, Ac. 4:11, 1 Pe. 2:7). In the O.T. passage 
which is the basis for the New Testament use of the word (Ps. 
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118:22), the change has now been made from “chief cornerstone” 
to “head of the corner.” In this case also consistency is achieved; 
but, one may ask, does “head of the corner” mean anything in modern 
English? Does this phrase ever occur in written or spoken English 
outside the specifically Biblical context? And is this ambiguous phrase 
used because of the uncertainty over whether the Biblical phrase 
refers to the cornerstone or to the capstone? 


6. Re. 9:6: death flies/death will fly. It does not seem that the 
change here involves a preference for pheuxetai (the inferior reading) 
over pheugei (the better attested reading). This seems rather to be 
simply from the point of view of the English, for “they will long... 
and death will fly...” certainly reads more smoothly. 


7. Re. 13:15: who will not worship/who would not worship. 
Again, this change appears to be made in the interests of the English, 
and not as the result of adopting a different Greek reading (pros- 
kunésésin vs. proskunésousin). 


IV. Changes in the translation of the Greek text 


These, of course, are of greatest interest to the translator. 

1. Mt. 27:54//Mk. 15:39: instead of ‘Truly this (man) was a 
son of God” the text now reads “Truly this (man) was the Son of 
God” with a footnote giving the alternative rendering “Or a son.” 
The change makes for consistency in RSV’s translation of the 
anarthrous huios (tou) theou throughout the Gospels. ? This anarth- 
rous phrase occurs as a predicate nominative further in Mt. 4:3, 6, 
14:33, 27:40, 43; Lk. 4:3, 9; Jn. 10:36 — in all of which RSV trans- 
lated “the Son of God” (cf. also the similar “the Son of the Most 
High” in Lk. 1:32 and “the Son of God” in Jn. 19:7). It was not a 
matter of grammar that led the RSV originally to translate the 
centurion’s confession “a son of God,” for the same construction 
was translated ‘the Son of God” in the other passages. It was, rather, 
the interpretation of the meaning of the phrase in its context that 
determined the translation adopted. Here the question may be raised 
as to what, as a matter of factual history, the centurion meant; there 
seems no doubt, however, that the Gospel writers meant, and in- 
tended their readers to understand, the phrase in its full Christian 
sense. By the change of text and addition of footnote RSV pre- 
serves the two alternative interpretations and achieves consistency 
in its translation of this phrase in the Gospels. 


2. Jn. 6:28: “the work of God” now reads “the works of God.” 
The change preserves the distinction in Greek between ta erga tou 
theou in the question (6:28) and to ergon tou theou in Jesus’ answer 


%anarthrous = without article. The Greek has only “son of (the) God”, not “the 
son” or “a son”. Ed. 
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(6:29). For other instances of ta erga tou theou in John cf. 9:3, 4, 
10:32, 37£., 14:10. 


3. Jn. 7:8: “the feast’ has been changed to “this feast,” a closer 
equivalent to the Greek tén heortén tautén. 


4. Jn. 12:2: “but Lazarus” now reads “and Lazarus”. “But” is 
much stronger in English than de in Greek, and seems to imply that 
normally Lazarus would be helping his sister Martha serve at the 
table. 


5. Jn. 16:23: “In that day you will ask me no questions” has 
been changed to “In that day you will ask nothing of me.’ The verb 
eréta6 in John means “ask a question” in 1:19, 21, 25; 4:31; 5:12; 
[8:7]; 9:2, 15, 19, 21; 12:21; 16:5, 19, 30; 18:19, 21 (bis); it means 
“to ask for something”, ‘request’, with the content of the request 
expressed by a peri clause in 16:26; 17:9, 20; by a hina clause in 
4:47, 17:15, 19:31, 38; by a verbal infinitive in 4:40; once it is used 
absolutely (14:16). In the present passage there is a double ac- 
cusative, one of person and one of thing (eme ouk er6étésete ouden). 
Johannine usage would appear to favor the meaning “ask a question” 
in this passage, especially since in verse 19 it is the statement “Jesus 
knew that they wanted to ask him” (auton erétan) which introduces 
the whole discourse leading up to verse 23. But vv. 23b-24 speak 
of “requesting” (aite6 — which always means ‘request’: 4:9, 10; 
11:22; 14:13, 14; 15:7, 16; 16:23, 24, 26). Does the author, then, 
mean to establish a distinction between erdétaé in 23a and aite6 in 
23b-24? This is possible; but it is well to remember his penchant for 
using pairs of synonyms for stylistic rather than semantic purposes 
(e.g., gindsk6/oida, apostellé/pemp6, agapad/philes). In the immediate 
context (v. 26) he uses aite6 and eréta6 as synonyms, meaning 
“request”. Since dogmatic finality is impossible, it seems that the 
better course to follow here would have been to have a footnote with 
the alternative rendering, whatever might have been the decision for 
the text. 


6. Jn. 17:20: “I... pray... also for those who are to believe in 
me” has now been changed to “... who believe in me”. The Greek 
is the present participle tén pisteuont6n; it is a moot question whether 
the correct interpretation is present or future, for this involves a 
prior determination as to the evangelist’s thinking concerning Jesus’ 
own temporal point of reference in the prayer. However that may 
be, the literal translation by the present tense in English is more 
tenable. 


7. Jn. 19:14: “Now it was the day of Preparation for the Pass- 
over” now reads “Now it was the day of Preparation of the Pass- 
over.” Presumably ambiguity has been sought—and, if so, it has 
been achieved. In light of the different possible meanings of the 
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phrase this seems to be the safest course to follow. Safety is secured, 
however, at the expense of preciseness. 


8. Jn. 19:23: a closer equivalence to the Greek is achieved by 
changing “...one for each soldier. But his tunic...” to “one for 
each soldier; also his tunic. But the tunic...” 


9. Ac. 11:12: “And the Spirit told me to go with them without 
hesitation” has been changed to “...to go with them, making no 
distinction” (méden diakrinanta). Peter here is reporting what is 
narrated in 10:20, where it is said that the Spirit told Peter, “Rise and 
go down, and accompany them without hesitation’ (méden diakrin- 
omenos). Does the author mean consciously to establish a difference 
in meaning between his use of the present middle participle in 10:20 
and the aorist active participle in 11:12? Linguistically it may be so 
argued; it would seem, however, that the context favors a similar 
meaning for both phrases. 


10. Ro. 1:5; 16:26: in both verses “obedience to the faith” has 
been changed to “the obedience of faith,” certainly a desirable and 
welcome change. 


11. Ro. 3:30: “God... will justify the circumcised on the ground 
of their faith (ek pisteéds) and the uncircumcised because of their 
faith” (dia tés pisteés); the latter now reads ‘through their faith.” 
This is the only occurrence in the New Testament of dikaiod with 
dia; “through,” “by means of,” is certainly the normal meaning of 
dia with the genitive. 


12. 1 Cor. 13:8: “as for prophecy, it will pass away" now reads 
“as for prophecies, they will pass away’—a change required by the 
Greek prophéteiai, the reading of the majority of the manuscripts (B 
has the singular prophéteia). 


13. I Cor. 15:19: “If in this life we who are in Christ have only 
hope” (with an alternative rendering in the footnote, “If in this life 
only we have hoped in Christ”), now reads “If for this life only we 
have hoped in Christ,” with no alternative rendering. The meaning 
of this verse is disputed, and a translation must decide what monon 
modifies and what en Christé6 goes with. (1) Concerning monon, it 
would appear that the construction of the Greek allows for two 
possibilities: either monon modifies the participle elpikotes, with the 
meaning “If in this life we have only had hope in Christ” (cf. Wey- 
mouth, Moffatt); or else monon modifies the whole clause, with the 
meaning “If all we have done is to have hoped in Christ in this life” 
(cf. Twentieth Century N.T., Goodspeed). It does not seem, how- 
ever, that monon directly and explicitly modifies en té z6é tauté “in 
this life only,” as RSV now has it. (In passing, one may further 
observe that it seems hard to account for the phrase “for this life” 
as a translation of en té z6é tauté). (2) Concerning en Christé, the 
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majority of commentators and translators take it to be the object of 
elpikotes “have hope in Christ,” not a modifier of en t6 zé6 tauté 
“in this life in Christ” (or, as RSV text formerly had it, “we who 
are in Christ’’). In view of the different possibilities inherent in the 
interpretation of this difficult text, the wiser course would have been 
to preserve an alternative rendering, or renderings, in a footnote. 


14. I Cor. 16:12: “it was not at all God's will for him to go 
now’ (with a footnote alternative “Or his will to go’). The two 
are now reversed, with “it was not at all his will to come now” in 
the text and “Or God's will for him” in the footnote. 


15. 2 Cor. 3:8: “Why should not the dispensation of the Spi- 
rit...?"° now reads “will not the dispensation of the Spirit ...?"" The 
question is rhetorical, since there is no doubt in the apostle’s mind; 
the “why should not” in English seems to invite objection and debate, 
while “will not” is more positive and, therefore, preferable. (Perhaps 
this passage belongs to class III.) 


16. Eph. 5:27: “that the church might be presented before him 
in splendour” now reads ‘‘that he might present the church to himself 
in splendour.” The change is welcome, since it brings the translation 
into closer equivalence with the Greek, which has the verb in the 
active voice, hina parastésé autos heauté “that he might present to 
himself.” 


17. I Tim. 3:2, 12, Titus 1:6: “married only once”, with a foot- 
note “Greek the husband(s) of one wife”; and 1 Tim. 5:9 (of the 
widows) “has been married more than once”, with a footnote “Greek 
the wife of one husband.” The first three passages now read “the 
husband of one wife,” the last passage “Let a widow be enrolled 
if she is not less than sixty ..., having been the wife of one husband;” 
and there are no alternative renderings. There is no need to rehearse 
the various interpretations and current applications of these passages, 
whether they refer to polygyny (and polyandry), or to remarriage 
after the death of the spouse, or to remarriage after the divorce of 
the non-Christian spouse. By all counts, however, it would be much 
more desirable that an alternative rendering be provided in footnotes 
instead of limiting the interpretation of the passages to only one 
choice. In the context, the person who reads the passages in English 
will certainly understand the phrases to refer to polygamy, and nothing 
else. The reader, however, should know that this is not the only 
possible interpretation of these confessedly difficult phrases. 


18. Heb. 2:8: “Now in putting everything in subjection to man” 


is changed to “...in subjection to him,” which better represents the 
indefiniteness of the Greek pronoun auté. 
19. 1 Jn. 5:12: “he who has not the Son” now reads “... the Son 


of God,” which preserves the Greek tou theou. 
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20. 2 Jn. 9 “he who abides in the doctrine of Christ” is changed 
to “he who abides in the doctrine.” Some inferior manuscripts ac- 
tually insert tou Christou into this clause to bring it into precise 
verbal equivalence with the preceding clause; the phrase is missing, 
however, in the better manuscripts, and RSV does well to drop “of 
Christ” from the second clause (it is present in the first clause). 

21. Rev. 14:9: “followed” is changed to “followed them”, which 
brings the translation into conformity with the Greek ékolouthésan 
autois. 

22. Rev. 20:4, 5: “came to life again” and “did not come to life 
again” now read “came to life” and “did not come to life.” This 
better represents the Greek ezésan, as in the similar passage in 2:8, 
“who died and came to life’’ (ezésen). In this connection it might be 
asked if in 13:14 ezésen does not also mean “came to life” and not 
“and yet lived”; the answer to this depends upon a prior inter- 
pretation of the beast described in 13:3, 12, which RSV interprets 
—wrongly, it seems to us—not as a reference to death and re- 
surrection but the healing of a serious wound. 

The net result of these changes in the Revised Standard Version 
New Testament is, we believe, to make of it an even clearer, more 
accurate and more serviceable tool for readers and translators alike. 


TRANSLATION NEWS 


It has been announced in Translation, the official organ of 
Wycliffe Bible Translators, Inc., that they hope to begin work in 
West Africa. Following appeals for help from several sources, 
Dr. John Bendor-Samuel, Director of Wycliffe in Great Britain, was 
asked to make an initial survey of the need for translation work 
in several areas there, which he did in the early summer of 1960. 
During this survey he listed a number of languages, each with 
thousands of speakers, still without vernacular Scriptures: there were 
9 in Portuguese Guinea, 4 in Sierra Leone, 5 in Liberia (although there 
is a beginning in several of these) and 15 in Ghana. Many other 
languages may require translations, depending on the plans and 
available personnel of missions already working in the general area. 
Some have welcomed the prospect of linguistic help with translations 
they have already in hand. In September 1960 the Board of Directors 
of the Wycliffe Bible Translators authorized the advance, of which 
Dr. John Bendor-Samuel has been appointed Director. Already 
initial conferences have been held to plan further survey, and several 
new workers who have indicated a God-given burden for West 
Africa have been tentatively assigned to the advance there. 
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BIBLICAL WORDS IN INDIAN LANGUAGES 
REPORT OF CONFERENCE HELD AT JABALPUR, OCTOBER 3-9, 1960. 


H. K. MOULTON 


The majority of translators suffer from the twin disadvantages 
of having to work on their own language without reference to neigh- 
bouring tongues, and of having to make many important translational 
decisions ad hoc and in vacuo because of the lack of a common 
policy for the area in which they work. 

This has not been altogether true of India. William Carey's 
pioneer work on so many Indian translations gave them some com- 
munity of origin. Dr. James Murdoch published in 1876 a monograph 
entitled Renderings of Important Scripture Terms in the Principal 
Languages of India. Dr. Mill, first principal of Bishop's College, 
Calcutta, had previously compiled a comparative list of Sanskrit and 
Bengali terms. More recently (1957) Dr. J. S. M. Hooper has stim- 
ulated the process of growing together by his invaluable book, 
Greek New Testament Terms in Indian Languages. Most translations 
committees also have had members who have known enough of 
adjacent languages to keep their committee acquainted with the work 
that others have done. 

Yet it would be true to say that translators have never met for 
a large scale conference in which information could be shared, 
common thinking done, and outlines for a more common future policy 
worked out. In this sense the conference held at the Leonard Theo- 
logical College, Jabalpur, last October was epoch-making. 

Its success was essentially due to the far-sighted preparations 
made by the Rev. W. J. Culshaw, Translations Adviser to the Bible 
Society of India and Ceylon. He not only envisaged its scope but 
also made his plans so far ahead that the majority of the papers were 
circulated in advance, thus giving time for members of the conference 
to bring their considered reactions to the discussions. He himself gave 
the opening paper on “The Task before the Conference”, and kept 
the journal. As no formal findings were issued, this journal will be 
an invaluable record of the mind of the conference, 

The chair was taken by the Rev. Dr. A. E. Inbanathan, newly 
appointed General Secretary of the B.S.I.C., who also led daily 
morning devotions most thoughtfully. The total membership was 
twenty. It had been intended to concentrate mainly on languages 
with a predominantly Sanskrit basis, but others were also well re- 
presented. As nearly all of these employ a certain amount of Sanskrit 
religious vocabulary, they came well within the pattern, and also 
shared other problems in common. In all there were translators from 
eleven languages: Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, Bengali, Nepali, Punjabi, 
Santali, Tibetan, Tamil, Malayalam and Sinhalese. 

Papers were read as follows, each being followed by full dis- 
cussion: 
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“The Lord Jesus Christ" (3 sessions) — Dr. R. M. Clark, Theo- 
logical Secretary of the National Christian Council and Hindi { 
reviser. I 
“Revelation” — Rev. Y. D. Tiwari, Hindi Chief Reviser. I 
“The Church” and “The Ministry” — Rev. W. Stewart, Principal 
of Serampore College. c 
“Salvation” and “Covenant and Peace” — Rev. J. C. Hindley, ( 
Serampore College. \ 
“The World” and “Law” — Dr. F. Muliyil, United Theological t 
College, Bangalore, and Malayalam Chief Reviser. u 
“Man” — Rev. P. Vittoz, Moravian Mission and Tibetan reviser. I 
“Biblical Names in Hindi; Rules for Transliteration” — Rev. Dr. ° 
C. S. Thoburn, Leonard Theological College, Jabalpur, and . 
Hindi reviser. ¢ 
“Cultural Equivalents” — Rev. Dr. C. H. Loehlin, Punjabi Chief 
Reviser. . 
“The Names and Attributes of God” (5 sessions) — Rev. H. K. 7 
Moulton, B.F.B.S. and Tamil reviser. r 
One other paper on ; 
“The Changing Content of Hindu Religious Terminology” by b 
Dr. P. D. Devanandan, Director of the Christian Institute for 
the Study of Religion and Society, : 
was circulated after the conference. Another on 
“The Use of Honorifics in the Marathi New Testament”, by Rev. th 
F, W. Schelander, Marathi reviser. B 
has also been prepared. of 
Considerable use was also made of a supplement to Dr. Hooper's Se 
book now being prepared by the Rev. W. Perston, B.D., late of | w 
the Mysore Diocese of the Church of South India and a former a 
Kannada reviser. This supplement discusses the Sanskrit background ar 
of the translations of Dr. Hooper's list, and will be an invaluable Si! 
addition to his book. So far Mr. Perston has completed about one- sti 
third of the list and the question of publication has not been considered, Ja 
but typed copies of the work done up to date may be had on ap- mi 
plication to the B.F.B.S., London, or the B.S.I.C., Bangalore. SO 
Much of the conference material will be reproduced in The Bible 
Translator, since a special number will be devoted to it later on. do 
There is no need, therefore, at this stage to elaborate the results an 
of the conference in detail. In fact it would be true to say that there ne 
were no hard and fast results. The values of the meeting were in- 
tangible, but none the less real for that. They may perhaps be sun- 
marised as follows: 
1. There was the realization of a common task, an increased 
sense that translations were not being done as isolated efforts but 
as parts of a whole. Many common problems were shared, to mutual 
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advantage even when there was no common solution. Personal con- 
tacts, as always, were invaluable. People who had never met, or who 
had only corresponded, got to know each other. Experience shows 
how much fruit this is likely to bear. 

2. The vital importance of understanding the Hindu background 
of our vocabulary was underlined. Many words have acquired a 
Christian veneer, or even content, for the Church through long 
usage, but they bear no such change of meaning for the Hindu. The 
translator must keep on asking himself if he wants the Hindu to 
understand our Scriptures, or if he is working only for the Church. 
Moreover, he must keep his eye on the changing content of Hindu 
religious terminology. It had been hoped that the conference could 
begin with Dr. Devanandan’s paper on this subject, but it was 
certainly not overlooked. 

3. The great merits of Dr. Hooper's Indian Word List were 
recognized. This is meticulous pioneer work of the highest value. 
The word “pioneer” may justifiably be used, since Dr. Murdoch's 
work had been lost sight of until Dr. Hooper returned to it and began 
the adventure again. This conference was just the body to appreciate 
the book best, and to see the way to go forward from it. It would 
be desirable in due course to enlarge the list, to add other languages, 
and to include Sanskrit. Mr. Perston’s work is a valuable beginning 
towards this last, most necessary, step. 

4. It was emphasized that the stimulus of a conference such as 
this must not be allowed to die down. Future publication in The 
Bible Translator has already been mentioned. The Indian Journal 
of Theology will probably print several articles. The Translations 
Secretary's bulletins will continue to stimulate. It is hoped that there 
will be more personal correspondence between translators, and that 
a translator from a neighbouring language may be able to sit in with 
another committee from time to time. There is no doubt that a 
similar conference should be called again after a few years, when new 
stimulus may be needed both for the remaining members of the 
Jabalpur conference and for those who will have joined the ranks 
meanwhile. That conference will also have to take new steps forward, 
so that the Word of God may be made increasingly at home in India. 

Meanwhile, we give thanks to God for what this conference has 
done. Building on the past, it has played its part in serving its day 
and generation, and we pray that it has opened the way towards 
new light and new effectiveness in the years ahead. 









































THE WYCLIFFE LANGUAGE COURSE 
“MY IMPRESSIONS” 
COLIN PRICE 


Mr. Price, who attended the Wycliffe Language Course in 1960, has been 
invited to write down some of his impressions. He has worked in the Chad Republic 
for nine years, and decided to do the course because of difficulties he had en- 
countered in work with hitherto unwritten languages. Ed. 


I bless God for “Wycliffe” and for the opportunity afforded me 
of taking the “Wycliffe Language Course” at Chigwell, Essex, Eng- 
land this year, and was therefore very happy to agree when asked 
to write this article. “Wycliffe” has shown itself to be of extreme 
value to me and it may be that these observations will be a help 
to others. 

I feel that the whole of the course has been of benefit to me in 
many ways, and I should be more efficient in my language work 
as a result. But the following are some of the things that I found 
especially helpful. 


Phonetic training 

What I found most helpful in this section was the way we learnt 
consciously to make various kinds of consonants and vowels, to be 
able to write them down accurately in phonetic script, and to give 
them a technical description. When one is not absolutely sure of 
some particular sound in the language being studied, this training 
should enable the investigator to hear and say various small variations 
of it until its exact qualities have been discovered. 


Amongst other things a demonstration of “direct palatography” 


was given, which I feel could be a big help in deciding the tongue | 


positions employed in the production of various sounds, particularly 
where minute differences make a “phonemic contrast’, i.e. phonetic 
distinctions which affect meaning. 


Tape recorders 

Their uses as helps in language learning and analysing were also 
taught and demonstrated. In this way the information being gleaned 
from the informant can be recorded, and later replayed as often as 
required. This has the advantages that the “informant” never tires 
of repeating the data, always says exactly the same thing, and is 
always there when wanted! It is especially valuable in recording 
narrative, as the informant can tell the story uninterrupted by the 
investigator who is trying to take it down. In this way the stress, 
intonation and tone as normally employed in speech can later be 
studied at leisure. 


Check lists 
During two separate weeks speakers of various non-European 
languages are invited to the course to act as informants, so that 
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students may be able to practise the techniques learned. Thus we 
were given practice working on actual languages and were instructed 
in the use of lists for comparing similar sounds to see if they were 
really the same or slightly different. This was done by arranging 
in a list the words which contained the sounds in question in the 
same position, e.g. initially, and then getting the informant to say 
the words one after the other. In this way similarities and contrasts 
show up clearly and one can be surer of getting the material down 
accurately. These lists can also be used where it is suspected that 
the “minimal difference’’ between words is in the tone. 


Orthography 

The course on orthography (systems of spelling) began with a 
study of “phonemics” which was extremely valuable. Phonemics deals 
with the significant sounds from the native speakers’ viewpoint 
whereas phonetics has to do with the distinctions that the foreigner 
hears, but of which the native speakers may be unaware. We learnt 
how to process the phonetically written data to arrive at a scientific 
phonemic alphabet, in which one symbol represents each sound that 
is significant to the native speakers. 

We were also taught that attention must then be given to adapting 
the alphabet in order to arrive at a practical orthography, which may 
be more readily acceptable. There are various reasons for this, in- 
cluding ease of printing, but especially it is prudent to conform to 
the orthography of the trade or national language in the area as 
much as possible. 

Other questions were also dealt with such as what constitutes a 
word. The various criteria given will be a big help in deciding this. 


Data files 


We were taught how to make both lexicon (vocabulary) and 
grammar files, and were given practice making the latter, using 
3" X 5” file slips. By the use of these all data can be kept in alpha- 
betical order under various sections so that it is always easily referred 
to, and can easily be re-shuffled if need be. The great benefit of the 
grammar file is that as one analyses the language the various details 
are entered in the file and the appropriate vocabulary filed along with 
them. As this was done from the narrative level down to the morph- 
ology it will be readily seen how valuable it is when it comes 
to writing up the grammar, which is to be desired for oneself and 
also for those who will follow on. 


Literacy 


Of great help in the future should be the lectures on and practice 
given in various methods which can be used in the preparation of 
reading primers. 
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Information was also given to us on the preparation of grammars 
for teaching purposes to enable new workers to learn the language 
more quickly, by profiting from the experiences of the older workers, 


Bible translation 

The lectures on Bible translating were most interesting and in- 
formative. We were shown the procedures to follow and dangers to 
beware of. Helpful suggestions were made about translation dif- 
ficulties, and I am sure that all in all they will be of great benefit. 


Anthropology 

This was clearly demonstrated to be of the utmost importance to 
all missionaries, especially translators, in order to become better 
acquainted with the people whose language is being learned and 
translated. 


In conclusion, let me say that it was stressed that the course was 
really only an introduction to Linguistics, that much remained to be 
learnt, and that every opportunity should be availed of for supple- 
menting one’s knowledge by learning from those on the field who 


have more experience. 
Again, I thank God for “Wycliffe” and recommend it to you. 


For any readers who may be interested in the course, we append some further 
information provided by Dr. J. T. Bendor-Samuel, the British Directt, 


The Wycliffe Language Course provides introductory training in linguistics 
for the missionary. No one language is taught but the instruction given will help in 
the learning of any foreign language and is especially valuable for those working 
in a language which has little or no literature. 

Each summer two courses are held. The General Course runs for 11 weeks 
from July to September. The first six weeks of this are also offered as a separate 
course, the Assimmilation Course. This shorter course is designed for those going 
to areas where the basic linguistic and translation work have been done and whose 
need is to learn to speak the language. All those going to pioneer fields or 
contemplating literacy or translation work should take the General Course. 

Sessions of the Wycliffe Language Course are held just outside London at 
Chigwell, Essex. All missionaries and missionary candidates are eligible to apply. 
The courses are residential and limited accommodation for families is available. 
Costs are kept to a minimum, partly through students helping with routine duties. 
At present tuition fees, textbooks and board and lodging for the General Course 
total £ 45. 10. -. 

The Wycliffe Language Course is a branch of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics, under whose auspices similar training is provided each year in 4 
other centres — in North America at the Universities of Oklahoma, North Dakota 
and Washington, and in Australia outside Melbourne. Dates and costs vary at 
each centre. Full details, prospectus and application forms are available from the 
following addresses: 

Wycliffe Language Course, 46 Foxley Lane, Purley, Surrey, England. 
Summer Institute of Linguistics, Box 1960, Santa Ana, California, U.S.A. 
Wycliffe School of Linguistics, 315 Collins St., Melbourne C 1, Australia. 
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‘LEPROSY’ AND THE BIBLE 
CONCLUSION 


D. H. WALLINGTON 


It is greatly to be regretted that very little response has been 
received from readers since the first two articles on this topic appeared 
in The Bible Translator.1 None the less we are compelled to round 
the series off now, although there is always opportunity for readers 
to raise the subject in “Readers’ Corner’. Of the letters received, 
one restated the rather traditional view that there is no objection 
to using ‘leprosy’ or its equivalents in translations of the Bible; it 
did not, however, really deal with the points raised in the articles 
mentioned, and therefore we do not feel justified in presenting it 
here. Another letter we received is of an unusually interesting cha- 
racter, in that it comes from a medical specialist working in Israel, 
J. Tas, M.D., of the University Hospital, Jerusalem, and we print 
here an extract from the letter: 


“Here in Israel, a Hebrew speaking country, the question of translations does 
not exist of course, but the word fsara‘ath is used as a rule for “leprosy”, and 
has a very ominous connotation. The public, both medical and lay, assumes without 
question that “leprosy” and tsara‘ath are identical. However, the Government has 
agreed to call its “Leper Home” in Hebrew “Hospital for Hansen's Disease” instead 
of “Hospital for the Tsara‘atish” as it was formerly called. On the other hand, 
the Hebrew medical journal continues to call the disease fsara‘ath. The great 
difference between leprosy and fsara‘ath is taught to the medical students during 
their dermatological course and their visit to the leprosarium in Jerusalem. The 
patients themselves are of course very touchy to the word fsara‘ath.” 

Replying to Dr. Swellengrebel’s comments on Num. 12:9-14 
(Swellengrebel, p. 71), he explains that his reference to “leprosy” 
in the Bible as “innocuous” is based on the clear description in Lev. 13, 
to which he had confined himself. Passages in which a disease comes 
and goes by Divine intervention are not so suitable for medical 
interpretation. In any case the passage in question could not refer 
to Hansen's disease because the children of patients with this disease 
are always born healthy; moreover, the purpose of his paper “On 
the Leprosy in the Bible’’ was to prove that Hansen's disease was 
unknown in the Bible, not to try and find out what tsara‘ath meant 
in biblical times. 

Dr. Gramberg has also sent us some comments as a result of 
Dr. Swellengrebel’s article. He underlines the difficulty which the 
Biblical evidence presents, especially in passages such as Num. 
12:9-14, which, medically speaking, seems to contain contradictory 
elements in the description. He feels that we must here allow for 
the exaggeration of a dismayed brother. Further he states that while 


1K. PC A. Gramberg, “ ‘Leprosy’ and the Bible”, Jan. 1960, pp. 10-23. 

J. L. Swellengrebel, “The Translation of “Tsara‘ath’ and ‘Lepra’, Apr. 1960, 
pp. 69-80, followed by a note by E. A. Nida, “The Translation of ‘Leprosy’”, 
pp. 80-81. 
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he certainly does not deny that tsara‘ath indicated some kind of phys- 
ical abnormality, probably including various skin-diseases, to him 
the evidence indicates that it was not serious, and its primary 
significance lay in the fact that it showed someone to be smitten of 
God. That “healing a leper’ is sometimes compared to ‘raising the 
dead” may only show that, for the Israelite, being a “leper” was 
equivalent to a “living death”, since one was excluded from religious 
and community life. 

As to the treatment of “lepers” in China, Bali etc. as described 
by Swellengrebel, he points out that we cannot be certain that it 
was persons suffering from Hansen's disease who were concerned 
in all these cases; unti] western medical techniques arrived in these 
lands diseases were not scientifically differentiated, and in conse- 
quence only then, according to Dr. Gramberg, did Hansen's disease 
begin to be so feared because of the associations of the word ‘leprosy’ 
which western medical science brought with it. 

Finally he agrees that tsara’ath, if used in modern versions of 
the Bible, will at first be meaningless, but contends that by means 
of instruction it can in the course of time, perhaps several generations, 
gain the required meaning, even though in the beginning the un- 
instructed may tend to equate it with ‘leprosy’ or its equivalents. 
He points out that this course has been followed in the Javanese 
Bible, and that so far as he knows no one has suggested replacing it 
by something else. 

These then are the reactions which we have received. Now | 
would like to give a few brief reflections, as they occur to a layman 
on the subject, on the three main problems involved: 1. The meaning 
of tsara‘ath/lepra in the Bible; 2. The human problem raised by 
the often odious connotations of the word ‘leprosy’, its cognates and 
its equivalents; 3. The Translational problem. 


The meaning of tsara‘ath in the Bible 

One use of the term tsara‘ath which is highly relevant to the 
discussion has not, to my mind, received sufficient stress. In Lev. 
13:47-59 and 15:33-54 the occurrence of tsara‘ath in clothing and 
houses is mentioned. It is immediately apparent, therefore, that the 
Hebrew concept is not limited to what we understand by leprosy or 
any other disease; it is remarkable that modern versions of the Bible 
in many languages continue to render the word in these passages 
by ‘leprosy’ or its equivalents, which is utterly incomprehensible to 
people who have any acquaintance with the normal meaning of 
‘leprosy’. It is in any case clear that the Hebrew word indicated 
more than one kind of phenomenon, even though there was doubtless 
some strong connection between them, probably in appearance and 
certainly in religious significance. Since medical experts are mostly 
agreed that various skin diseases are indicated in the Biblical de- 
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scriptions referring to people, there is thus good reason to suppose 
that the one term referred to a number of different conditions which 
could affect inanimate objects as well as human beings. Further 
specification of these conditions seems to me less important than 
a study of their chief characteristics and the religious and social 
significance attached in the Bible to their occurrence. 

The author is not in a position to make a scholarly study of this 
subject, but confines himself to a few of the most obvious cha- 
racteristics of the conditions denoted by tsara‘ath: 


1. The primary symptoms were various kinds of discoloured patches 
in the skin of the person or the surface of the object affected. But 
appearance alone was not always decisive, for apparently there were 
highly similar conditions which were not tsara‘ath. 


2. One decisive factor was whether the condition spread (Lev. 13:5; 
14:39, etc.). 


3. Another decisive factor in persons seems to be whiteness of 
(the hair in) the skin (Lev. 13:3 etc.). This whiteness was apparently 
something striking, so that it was sometimes immediately obvious 
that the condition was tsara‘ath (Ex. 4:6; Num. 12:10). 


4. The condition could be life-long (2 Chron. 26:21). 
5. The condition could heal (Lev. 13:12-13). 


6. The condition was viewed with horror and is mentioned in 
contexts which suggest that it was sometimes serious (Num. 12:11-12; 
2 Kings 5:7; Mt. 10:8; 11:5 etc.). 

7. The condition could be caused by the direct intervention of God, 
as a sign (Ex. 4:6), or as a punishment (Num. 12:11-12, and presum- 
ably Lev. 14:34). But note that this latter is not exclusively true of 
tsara‘ath; all kinds of disaster and sickness could be the result of 
transgression of God's commandments (Dt. 28:58-68). 


8. The person or object suffering from tsara‘ath was unclean, and 
was excluded from all religious privileges and from the community. 
But again, note that this is not only true of tsara‘ath, but also of 
many other conditions (Num. 5:1-2; Lev. 12:2 etc.). 


9. From the case of Naaman it appears that persons suffering from 
tsara‘ath in other communities than the Hebrews were not always 
excluded from community life in the same way as in Israel. Indeed, 
it appears that they were not excluded from Israelite life until the 
Mosaic law was given. There is, therefore, something specifically 
religious in this practice, as is obvious from many other indications 
in Scripture also. 

This may not be a complete list of the chief characteristics of 
the complex of conditions known as tsara‘ath in the Bible, but it is 
a working basis for considering the practical and translational 
problems. 
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The human problem 

It is very difficult for one who has no experience of the mission- 
field, far less of work among patients suffering from Hansen's disease, 
to say anything on this aspect of the problem except for a few gen- 
eralizations. 

In the first place, all are agreed that if it is in fact true that the 
use of the word ‘leprosy’ or its equivalents makes the lot of those 
suffering from Hansen's disease any harder, that constitutes a most 
genuine and urgent reason for seeking an alternative rendering if at 
all possible. 

However, it would seem that until such may take place, teaching 
from the Bible can help to remedy the situation. When we read the 
Old Testament prescriptions of a Holy God concerning all that might 
defile His people, we now know that “the law was our schoolmaster 
to bring us unto Christ”, so that we are not under the law of Moses, 
but under the grace of Christ. This puts the whole concept of 
tsara'ath in the Old Testament in a different light. And the New 
Testament, which is in practice usually better known than the Old 
Testament, is full of instances of Christ’s compassion for “lepers”; 
He “cleansed the lepers” himself, and commanded the apostles to 
do so also. He set them free both from their disease and from every 
taint of ritual uncleanness; He made no distinction between them 
and others in need, but received all who came to Him, and He is the 
same today. Where popular beliefs equate the Biblical affliction with 
Hansen's Disease, this teaching of the New Testament surely be- 
comes a great consolation for those suffering from it. 


The translational problem 


The translator would seem to have three alternatives before him: 
1. The use of ‘leprosy’, or its equivalent if there is one in the 
language concerned; 2. The adoption of tsara‘ath as a loan-word 
which has no meaning at first, but which one hopes will gain meaning 
through teaching; 3. The invention of some descriptive word or 
expression. 


1. The use of ‘leprosy’ or its equivalents is by far the most common 
practice. However, as has been fairly conclusively shown in Gram- 
berg’s article, there are no convincing medical grounds for this 
identification of Hansen's disease with the condition in the Bible, and 
there are a number of objections, including the use of the word for a 
condition of clothing and houses in Leviticus. Although it may be 
urged that Hansen's disease is a very close “cultural equivalent”, 
and therefore provides a very effective rendering, this hardly out- 
weighs the inaccuracy in denotation, and its employment is certainly 
not justified if it is at all likely to cause human distress. 


2. The adoption of a meaningless word in a translation is always a 
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last resort which should be avoided if at all possible, and Swellen- 
grebel points out various other objections to using this solution in 
connection with tsara’ath/lepra, pp. 79-80. However, more information 
on the effectiveness or otherwise of this course from the one or 
two translations in which it has been employed would be welcome; 
up till now all evidence would seem to be against its use, unless 
at least accompanied by an attributive such as ‘sickness’, e.g. 
“tsara‘ath sickness”. 


3. The invention of some descriptive expression or phrase has 
already been resorted to in a number of cases where Hansen's disease 
is unknown (Nida, p. 81). This solution might well be far more 
widely used. However, it appears that up to now such descriptive 
expressions have been based on Hansen's disease rather than on 
one or more of the Biblical characteristics of tsara’ath/lepra. A 
number of possibilities based on the characteristics mentioned above 
come to mind, e.g.: “the spreading disease’ (i.e., in the skin; any 
idea of contagiousness should be avoided as there is no indication 
of this in the Bible), “the white disease” 2 (here again care is 
necessary that one avoids connotations such as “the white-man’s 
disease"’!), “the unclean disease”, ‘the unholy disease”, ‘the taboo 
disease” and so on. Whatever expression be chosen, it is important 
that it should not give the impression of indicating only a trivial 
ailment, and that it should if possible carry the connotations of 
ceremonial uncleanness. If it can be applied to inanimate objects as 
well as to human beings, that is a further advantage. The term should 
not be too long and unwieldy, otherwise it may be a rather cumber- 
some expression to use in some contexts (e.g. Mt. 10:8; 11:5 etc.). 


Final word 


No attempt has been made to suggest one universal solution to 
this problem. It must remain a matter for the individual translator 
or translation committee to decide in the local circumstances, Even 
then human wisdom will probably be inadequate; yet we have the 
promise of divine wisdom for all who ask (Jas. 1:5-6). 

Finally, even if this series of articles may not bring a change 
of rendering in many a translation, it will still have had a very 
salutary effect in causing us to reflect on the words we use, not only 
in translation but also in everyday life. No one can now lightly use 
the word ‘leper’ or ‘leprosy’ without realizing that this may cause 
pain and distress to those suffering from an already tragic malady. 
It would seem most desirable to avoid a word loaded with odious 
connotations and rather to use the name “Hansen's Disease” for 
the disease known to medical science today. 


?Dr. Gramberg, on reading this article before publication, suggested something like 
“white-patch disease”. 















































QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


PSALMS 1—50 


The following questions and answers have been selected from the files of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society and of the Netherlands Bible Society. In the 
former case the answers have mostly been provided by Rev. H. K. Moulton of the 
Translations Department, and in the latter case by the Translators’ Advice Com- 
mittee which consists of Old Testament scholars. In order to present this material 
in the most useful form we have freely adapted the wording, and refer to versions 
not mentioned in the original questions if these illustrate the point better for English- 
speaking readers, The following abbreviations have been used: 


Am Tr: An American Translation (Psalms by J. M. Powis Smith) 

AV: Authorized (King James) Version 

comm: the Dutch version in the Korte Verklaring commentary 

Malay: Bode’s version of the Psalms, 1947 

Mft: Translation by James Moffatt 

RSV: Revised Standard Version 

RV: Revised Version; mg: RV margin 

Psalm 2:12 A. “Tremble” is a good rendering of 


Q. RSV: “kiss his feet”; RV: “kiss the 
son”; comm: “do homage to him”. The 
last alternative is easiest to translate 
idiomatically; may I use it? 


A. Yes, that is the general meaning. 
The emendation on which the RSV is 
based is unnecessary. The Heb. bar may 
mean here either “son” or “ground”. In 
the former case “kiss the son” may be a 
sort of coronation formula, since it was 
a common eastern concept that the king 
was “adopted” as the son of the deity 
(cf. vs. 7). In the latter case the refer- 
ence would be to prostration to the 
ground. 


Psalm 4:2 


Q. RSV: “O men”; Mit: “proud men”. 
In Timorese there is a more specific ex- 
pression atoin monef ‘strong men’, which 
I could use here, for the context seems 
to refer to rebellious princes and leaders. 


A. The Heb. here is quite general, 
“sons of men”. Your phrase might be 
all right in the context, but something 
like “‘fellow-men” is closer to the text. 


Psalm 4:4 


Q. RSV: “Be angry”; Mft and others: 
“Tremble”. I prefer the latter reading 
since the Malay follows it. 


the Heb. and suits the context. The 
psalmist is warning his oppressors that 
the Lord will hear his prayer and act 
for him. 

Psalm 5:3 

Q. RSV: “I prepare a sacrifice for 
thee”; Am Tr: “I will lay it before thee’; 
Mft: “I set forth my plea”. The latter 
suits the idiom in Toradja best. 

A. In the Heb. there is no object such 
as “plea” or “sacrifice”. The verb means 
‘put in order, prepare, arrange’ e.g. 
words, a case or an argument, cf. Job 
13:18, 33:5 etc. Hence it may well be 
translated “I will present my case to 
you”. It might, however, be rendered 
“I make myself ready for prayer”. 
Psalm 7:5 

Q. RSV: “my life... my soul”; RV: 
“my life... my glory”. I follow the 
latter, since the Timorese word for ‘life’ 
also means ‘soul’; thus my second word 
is ‘honour’. 

A. Your solution is quite acceptable. In 
the Heb. there are three terms used par- 
allelistically in the three lines: nephesh 
“soul”, whole person, being (RSV 
“me"); hay ‘life’, physical existence; 
kabéd “glory, honour”. Although the 
last appears to be a synonym here for 
“soul” and “‘life’, it does not have to 
be so. 
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PSALMS 


Psalm 8:5 


Q. RV: “but little lower than God”; 
RV mg: “the angels”; Mft: “divine”. 
I would like to render “divine being” for 
which there is a good expression in 
Toradja. 


A. The rendering “divine being” should 
not be used if there is any suggestion 
of polytheism in the term used. It is 
possible that elohim here refers to the 
heavenly beings called angels in the N.T. 
However, the verse can also be under- 
stood in the light of the story of creation, 
in which man though in the image of 
God is lower than God. 


Psalm 10:5 


Q. RSV: “Thy judgments are on high, 
out of his sight”; RV: “far above”; 
Malay: “far from him’. May we follow 
the Malay, as this also fits Toradja 
idiom best? 


A. The Malay is not a very accurate 
rendering. The meaning is not that God's 
judgements are far from the godless, 
ie., that he prospers, but that they are 
high above, outside his thinking, for he 
does not reckon with God. If you find 
it difficult to convey the idea of height 
in this connection, you might say “far 
beyond his sight’ cf. Moffatt, which 
though rather free gives the right 
meaning. 


Psalm 12:2 

Q. RSV: “Help, Lord”; Am Tr: “Save, 
Lord”. We normally render Hebrew 
words from this root by forms of a 
word meaning ‘set free, deliver’. Is that 
all right here? 


A. Yes, this is perfectly good here. 


Psalm 13:2 


Q. RSV: “How long must I bear pain 
in my soul?”; RV: “take counsel in my 
soul”; Am Tr: “lay cares upon my soul”. 
The RV seems to follow the Heb. most 
closely, but in the Toradja language it 
would be easiest to follow the Am Tr. 
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A. RSV and Am Tr may rely on 
textual emendation, supported by one of 
the ancient versions. However, it does 
not seem essential to leave the Heb., 
which may mean not so much “coun- 
sels” as “ponderings” over all the trouble 
which the psalmist is experiencing, i.e. 
vexed thoughts, perplexity. 


Psalm 15:2 

Q. RSV: “speaks truth from his heart’’; 
RV: “in his heart”; Malay: “speaks his 
heart's truth”. It would be easiest for us 
to follow the Malay. 

A. A literal translation would be: “who 
speaks the truth with his heart”, ie. the 
man who is absolutely upright and trust- 
worthy, who completely means what he 
says. He does not speak the truth for 
any superficial reason, but because he 
is absolutely sincere and what he speaks 
comes right from his heart. 


Psalm 17:10 

Q. RSV: “They close their hearts to 
pity”; RV: “They are inclosed in their 
own fat”; Malay: “They are absolutely 
without feeling”. The Malay is easiest 
to render in Toradja idiom. 


A. This is a difficult passage in the 
Heb., which has literally only: “they 
shut up their fat’. This seems to refer 
to the fat of the ‘omentum’, a part of 
the lining of the abdomen and stomach. 
Since the bowels are in Hebrew thought 
the centre of feeling and emotion, this 
‘shutting up’ means that nothing is al- 
lowed to touch one’s feelings. Once the 
meaning of the Heb. expression is under- 
stood it is probably not difficult to find 
an idiomatic equivalent in your language. 


Psalm 18:9 

Q. RSV: “thick darkness”; Mft: “storm- 
cloud”. Can I use an expression meaning 
“a cloud of darkness”? 

A. The picture is of Yahweh coming 
in a storm “riding on the clouds” (cf. 
Ps. 68:4); thus “dark cloud, thick cloud, 
storm- or rain-cloud” would all be pos- 
sible. 
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Psalm 18:26 

Q. RSV: “with the crooked thou dost 
show thyself perverse”. Bari has a word 
lupalien, used of a workman who shirks 
or behaves badly, and of the master, who, 
on payday, will be /upalien to the work- 
man. Is this near the meaning of “crook- 
ed” here? 

A. Crooked, i.e. one crooked in his 
ways or morally distorted in his cha- 
racter. The root meaning of the word is 
“twist”, as for example in the tortuous 
motions of wrestling. God can meet 
crookedness with tortuousness and so 
frustrate the wicked. Do not use /upalien 
if there is any suggestion of revenge 
in it. 

Psalm 19:3 

Q. RSV: “regarded with favour your 
burnt sacrifices”; RV: “accept thy burnt 
sacrifice"; mg: “accept as fat”. We 
would prefer to render “accept”. 

A. Yes, although fairly free, that is all 
right. Literally the Heb. reads: “may He 
make your burnt-offering into ash’’, i.e. 
fat-ash. When an animal was offered as 
a burnt-sacrifice there was often a layer 
of charred wood and fat left over. If 
nothing but ash was left over, that 
signified that God had accepted the 
sacrifice, and that He was pleased with 
it. 

Psalm 22:20 

Q. RSV: “Deliver... my life..."; RV: 
“My darling’; Am Tr: “My only one”. 
I would prefer to take the Am Tr and 


translate in Toradja idiom “that of which 
I possess no second (no other)”. 


A. We feel that the rather long phrase 
which you suggest is not very suitable. 
The word “only” in the Heb. is used as 
a parallel for “soul” in the first half of 
the verse. This may be understood in 
one of two ways: either it means the 
only thing that I have, ie. my life, 
something of which I have only one, or, 
by standing for ‘only son’ (cf Gen. 22) 
it may mean something that is as dear to 
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me as an only son, i.e. my life. In the 
translation it is necessary to make clear 
that it is a synonym for “soul” in the 
first part of the verse; it may, however, 
be dangerous to use an alternative word 
for soul that already exists in the ver- 
nacular, since such a word often has its 
own distinctive meaning, instead of being 
a truly synonymous concept. 


Psalm 22:26 


Q. RSV: “shall eat’, but the Arabic 
has the verb in the past. 


A. I take it: “Let the meek eat and be 
satisfied”. (Cf. Moffatt). 


Psalm 25:13 

Q. RSV: “the land”; AV and Malay: 
“the earth”. In Toradja we would prefer 
to follow the latter. 

A. Certainly not “the earth” in the 
sense of “the world”. Here the psalmist 
is thinking of the ground which is the 
inheritance of his family. 


Psalm 26:6 

Q. RSV: “go about thy altar”; RV: 
“compass”. Does it mean to go round in 
procession or to stand grouped round 
about the altar? 

A. The word means to make a circuit 
or to walk or go round in a circle, so 
here “to process”. 


Psalm 29:1 

Q. RSV: “heavenly beings”; RV: “sons 
of the mighty”. I have used “people of 
heaven”. Will this do? 

A. Literally “sons of Gods”, cf Ps 89:6. 
The reference is to the angels. Your 
phrase seems fairly near. Cf. on Ps. 8:5. 


Psalm 29:2 

Q. RV: “Worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness’; RSV: “in holy ar- 
ray”. I have used “give praise, honour’, 
but am not very satisfied. Also in fol 
lowing the RSV for “holy” we have 4 
word meaning “of God and not of man’, 
but what does “array”’ mean here? 
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A. Worship: the Heb. word means ‘bow 
down’, thus to prostrate oneself in hom- 
age before God or a king. Holy array: 
in the sense of holy garments, cf. Ex. 
28:2; ‘holy’ means separate, withdrawn 
from secular use, so your word seems 
pretty close. 


Psalm 29:11 

Q. RSV: “May the Lord bless his 
people with peace.” We have “bless his 
people and give peace” to avoid the 
meaning “bless... in silence”. Is this 
addition justified? 

A. Yes. 


Psalm 31:7 

Q. RSV: “steadfast love”; RV: “mer- 
cy”. Is it all right to translate “loving- 
kindness”? Can you shed some light on 
the rest of the verse also? 

A. The Heb. word cannot really be 
rendered by one word in English; ‘mer- 
cy’ is not good. ‘Steadfast love, constant 
love, devotion’, these give the flavour. 
The basic idea of the word hesed is 
“covenant faithfulness’; what God has 
promised in His covenant with Israel, 
He will faithfully perform. 

For the second part of the verse, render: 
“Thou hast cared for me in the distress- 
es (troubles) of my soul.” 


Psalm 31:10 

Q. RSV: “misery”; RV: “iniquity”. 
What is the real meaning here? 

A. The Heb. has “iniquity”, but this 
must be understood as “the consequence 
of iniquity”, i.e. guilt or punishment. This 
is quite a legitimate extension of meaning. 


Psalm 31:22 

Q. RSV: “I am driven far from thy 
sight”; RV: “cut off”. In Bari we have 
a word gik meaning ‘uproot’. Is this 
Suitable? 

A. The Heb. word means 
but is sometimes used in the sense of 
‘be separated, excluded” and that suits 
the context here. If your word has this 


“cut off”, 
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general meaning it is quite a good 


solution. 


Psalm 32:6 

Q. RSV: “at a time of distress”; RV: 
“a time when thou mayest be found.” It 
is easiest to follow RSV, but is this quite 
safe? 

A. The rendering of the RSV and 
others rests on a textual emendation that 
is not universally accepted. The Heb. 
has only “at a time of finding”, and can 
be rendered “at the time you may be 
found”. We advise you to follow this. 


Psalm 32:9 

Q. RSV: “else it will not keep up with 
you”; comm: “till it can be brought to 
you”. We prefer the latter. 


A. The Heb. reads literally “not an 
approaching to you”, the emphatic in- 
finitive being used instead of a finite 
verb form. Your suggestion is therefore 
acceptable. 


Psalm 35:10 

Q. RSV: “All my bones shall say”; 
Mft: “All my being shall exclaim”. We 
translate “My body with all its mem- 
bers (limbs)”. 

A. “All my bones” means here “my 
whole body, my whole person”; as we 
say “everything in me” joins in praising 
the Lord. Your rendering seems quite 
good. 


Psalm 35:13 


Q. RSV: “I prayed with head bowed on 
my bosom’; RV: “my prayer returned 
into mine own bosom”. Is it safe to 
follow the RSV here? 

A. Yes, this rendering is quite defens- 
ible. One must then suppose that during 
fasting and self-humiliation one would 
pray with bowed head so that the words 
spoken “return into one’s own bosom”. 


Psalm 35:15 

Q. RSV: “cripples”; RV: “abject”; Am 
Tr: “smiters”; comm: “strangers”. Can I 
follow the last possibility? 
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A. “Strangers” depends on an unneces- 
sary textual emendation. The Heb. word 
for “smitten” may here be used in an 
active sense, cf. “smiters” of the Am Tr. 
However “smitten ones, abjects” is also 
possible, in which case the psalmist is 
complaining that even the meanest of 
humanity does not hesitate to set upon 
him, cf. the sense parallel in Job 30. 


Psalm 37:3 

Q. RV:"Dwell in the land and follow 
after faithfulness’; RSV: “and enjoy 
security". We have rendered “follow 
after the things which are true”. 

A. I take it “make your dwelling in the 
land and pasture in confidence,” but I 
am not certain of this. It is also possible 
to render “dwell in the land and be a 
companion of faithfulness” (faithfulness 
here being a personified virtue). 


Psalm 37:37-38 

Q. RSV: “posterity”; RV: “latter end”. 
I feel the former is best, and render 
“descendants”. 

A. The Heb. means literally “‘con- 
clusion, final outcome, the final issue 
(which is yet in the future)”. “Poster- 
ity” is an extension of the meaning which 
is not necessary here. The meaning is 
“he has (or has not) a future”, and what 
this future may be can be left to com- 
mentaries; “posterity” though used in 
several good versions rather weights the 
translation in one direction. 


Psalm 41:7 

Q. RSV: “they imagine the worst for 
me”; RV: “they devise my hurt”. Is it 
adequate to translate “they think the 
worst of me’? 

A. It is possible that there may be a 
more specific meaning here. The Heb. 
word for “whisper” in the first part of 
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the verse can mean “enchant” (cf. Ps. 
58:6). Verse 8 gives the content of 
their ‘whispering’, and they hope that 
their words will come true. The general 
meaning is “devise, invent evil”. 


Psalm 44:19 


Q. Have the words “of death” (RV) 
any real significance here? I have omit- 
ted them. 

A. The Masoretic pointing of the Heb, 
word basic to the phrase “shadow-of- 
death” is probably incorrect; the word 
almost certainly means “gloom, dark- 
ness’. The same applies to Ps. 23:4. 


Psalm 49:5 

Q. RSV: “iniquity... surrounds me’; 
RV: “at my heels”, The latter suits Tim- 
orese idiom better. Is there any ob- 
jection? 

A. No, there is no objection to this 
rendering. 


Psalm 50:7-9 

Q. We have used the plural pronoun 
‘you’ in verse 8, and the singular in 
verses 7 and 9. 

A. This is a common problem. The RV 
uses the singular consistently, thus re- 
garding Israel as a collective whole. If 
you have a collective singular that would 
be best. Otherwise there is no objection 
to the plural, but it is best to be con- 
sistent rather than change from one to 
the other. 


Psalm 50:22 

Q. RSV: “rend”; RV: “tear you in 
pieces”. Is there any objection to ren- 
dering “destroy’? 

A. The Heb. has a strong metaphor, 
that of a wild animal rending its prey 
without anyone being able to rescue the 
victim. Therefore “rend, tear’ is better. 
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READERS’ CORNER 
From John FP, Hall, Upper Volta, W. Africa: 


In response to the S.O.S. of a fellow-missionary, Miss Isa Arthur, 
in Vol. 11 of The Bible Translator, Oct. 1960, p. 177 entitled: 
“Solution Wanted!”, I offer the following as possible help to her in 
view of the past experience I have had in several West African 
cultures. 

In Méosé culture of Upper Volta, the eldest son is heir to his 
father’s property, including all wives except his own mother. He may 
or may not divide with his younger brothers. So in Lk. 12:13 it 
would be a younger brother trying to inveigle Christ into being a 
go-between. 

Within the Méosé polygamous culture, the name for father is 
ba or samba; for mother ma or ina. 

Children of the same father are: ba-biise, sing. ba-biiga or sam- 
biiga. Children of the same mother are: ma-biise, sing. ma-biiga. 
Those from the same mother are also called: pen-yendi damba, i.e. 
those from the same abdomen. Those who want to stipulate that they 
are of the same father and same mother say, ba-yembre ma-yembre 
(father-one mother-one). 

A younger brother or sister to you is: tao, pl. taopa 

A younger brother to you is: yao, pl. yapa 

An older brother to you is: keema, or keem-soba 

An older sister to you is: keem-pwaka i.e. older female. 

In self-evident cases like the story of the prodigal son, it is easy 
to use the correct words for younger and older brother. Where you 
are uncertain, the more general term of sam-biiga, pl. sam-biise is 
used. Where the Scriptures speak of Christ’s brothers and sisters 
we have to use ma-biise, because they are of the same mother but not 
of the same father. 


I am surprised at the question concerning “kingdom” when the 
Africans have known rulership for centuries before the colonial 
powers came in. 

In Méosé culture, ownership and rulership are related. 

The verb soge, or (contracted) so — to own, to rule 

zugu, or (contracted) zu — head 

naam — authority panga — power, strength 

noore — mouth, (cf. our expression ‘to have the say 
in things”). 


Figures in everyday conversation between folks in every walk of 
of life are: 
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di naam — to eat authority; tara noore — to have mouth, i.e. authority 
tara panga — to have power; naaba noore — the chief's authority; 
soba — owner of; soala — owner, ruler; soolem — kingdom, area ruled 
zo-soba —owner of head, lord; naam-soba — authority-owner; naaba 
—chief; dima — king; panga soba — one in authority or power. 

Context and circumstances modify these words, e.g.: 
greetings to a chief: I soolem faa? — How is your kingdom? 
(which refers not only to territory but all contained in it). 

Wenna yalege soolem! — May God widen your kingdom! 

Wenna pas panga! — May God increase your power! 

The greetings for one of equal social standing: soolem faa?, or, 
i sé so faa would in the very nature of it refer to what you own, 
since the one greeting you knows you are not ruling over a territory. 

We should note that Mt. 6:33 says not only “the kingdom of God” 
but adds ‘‘and His righteousness”. The Holy Spirit is given “to guide 
us into all truth” and our Méosé Christians find the term Wennam 
Soolem la Bam tirilem — God's kingdom and His rightness, under- 
standable. Other Scriptures, too, in a practical sense assure us that 
when our foremost thinking is of God's rulership in our heart-life, 
He will, as a consequence, furnish our material needs. Bi yam soolem 
wa (Bi — imperative; yam — honorific ‘your’ required in addressing 
royalty), “Thy kingdom come” is still our prayer and we want Him 
to be supreme ruler over territory and all it includes. 

In the four African cultures with which I have been associated, 
there are monarchial set-ups, viz: highest ranking chief or king, 
provincial chiefs, sectional chiefs, town chiefs, village chiefs, clan 
elder. Each area over which a person rules is called a soolem. They 
are therefore inclusive. 


From Caroline Campbell, Mali Republic 1,W. Africa: 


Referring to Miss Isa Arthur's question about the translation of 
the word for brother, the problem is common to African languages, 
I think. We have found it so. 

When it is not known if the brother is older or younger, care 
should be taken as to whether the phrase “son of my father’ or 
“son of my mother” is used. In a land where polygamy is common, 
children of the same father but not of the same mother tend to carry 
on the jealousies of the mothers, while children of the same mother 
have a close bond. The “son of my father’ may well be an enemy 
but the “son of my mother” would be an ally in any undertaking. 

In Luke 12:13 it would probably be “the son of my father’ who 
refused to divide the inheritance. But in Proverbs 17:17 in ‘the day 
of trouble” it is “the son of my mother’ to whom one would turn. 


1 Formerly French Soudan. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Old Testament Translation Problems, ed. by A. R. Hulst. 
Published for the United Bible Societies by E. J. Brill, Leiden Nether- 
lands, 1960; 261 pages plus xvi. $ 3.50, or 25/-. 


Field workers in the translation and revision of the Old Testa- 
ment will rejoice in the appearance of the first volume of the ‘Helps 
For Translators” series: Old Testament Translation Problems. This 
volume was prepared under the editorial direction of A. R. Hulst, 
and is published under the auspices of the United Bible Societies. 
The purpose of this review is to describe the nature of the book, 
to point out what seem to be certain weaknesses, and to assess its 
value, primarily with the needs of the field worker in view. 

I. Description 

A. Kind of Help Intended. This volume offers to those engaged 
in the related tasks of Bible translation and revision a treatment 
of Old Testament translation problems by men who are them- 
selves experienced in this work. It is a book for which the 
planning began as early as 1947 at the international conference of 
translators which met at Woudschoten, Netherlands. It is based 
largely on the work of the committee of revisers which was engaged 
in preparing the new version of the Dutch Bible at the time of this 
conference. Dr. Hulst, editor of the work under review, himself 
served on this revision committee, a fact which in itself inspires 
confidence in this work from the outset. 

The aim of Old Testament Translation Problems (hereafter, 
OTTP)1 is “to provide practical suggestions for the solution of 
many textual and exegetical problems of the Old Testament.” It 
intends to give translators and revisers help with two basic types of 
problem which arise from the MT: (1) problems relating to words 
and phrases of unknown or obscure meaning; (2)problems arising 
from textual corruption. 

Readers are explicitly warned against expecting an exhaustive 
treatment of all OT translation problems. Practical limits are imposed 
by the exigencies of publication. Discussions cover, however, more 
than twelve hundred passages—an impressive number. These have 
been carefully selected from the total list of such passages which had 
been drawn up by the Dutch revision committee in the course of 
its work. 


B. Method of Treatment. Each passage is entered and discus- 
sed in the order of its occurrence in the standard versions according 
to verse, chapter and book. Discussion begins with Gen. 4:7 and 
concludes with Malachi 2:16. Each passage is coded in the margin 
with a letter: A, B, or C. Those marked A represent texts which 
‘Other abbreviations to be used in this article are: DNV: the Dutch New Version: 
Heb: Hebrew; Intro.: the Introduction to OTTP; LXX: the Septuagint (Greek) 


translation of the Old Testament; MT: the Masoretic text of the O.T.; OT: the 
Old Testament; and RSV: the American Revised Standard Version of 1952. 
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“are very obscure and practically untranslatable” (Intro., p. viii). 
Passages coded with B are those in which “one or more of the 
ancient versions provide a clue to adequate exegesis” (ibid.); while 
those coded with C allow more than one understanding of the MT. 
Passages of type A number only about sixty, or five percent of the 
total. 

Caution has been exercised in accepting hypothetical solutions 
of problems, and even in the use of relatively recent archaeological 
and linguistic data which bear on them. The point is well taken that 
“it has seemed better to ‘lag’ a little, rather than to be found guilty 
of accepting attractive, but unproved, solutions” (Intro., p. ix). 
Adherence to the conclusion accepted by the Woudschoten conference 
that the MT should be followed wherever possible is basically sound. 
It has grown increasingly clear in recent years that the MT is not 
nearly so corrupt and unmanageable as some scholars of past days 
have sought to maintain. 

All citations of words and phrases in Heb and cognate languages 
are given in transliteration, the key to which is supplied on p. xvi. 
Both the DNV and the RSV (cf. fn. 1) are cited frequently, as 
examples of the way different groups of translators have handled 
these problems. 

Treatment of each problem is generally quite objective. The 
opinions of leading scholars are given on particularly knotty problems, 
and the most important ancient versions are appealed to where rel- 
evant. Where alternative renderings are possible, these are stated. 
Where little positive help is available to obviate the difficulties, the 
fact is frankly admitted. 


C. Practical Interest. The reader is given strong assurance 
that those responsible for this volume have had no merely theoretical 
or armchair interest in the problems of Bible translation: 


This is the work of men who have grappled with these prob- 
lems firsthand and who have had a very practical goal in mind, 
namely, the effective communication of the Word of God to in- 
creasing numbers of men and women through new translations and 
revisions. (Intro., p. ix). 


Thus, the field worker can be quite confident that this book was 
prepared with many of his problems, as well as with his possible 
academic limitations, in mind. Although evidence is given throughout 
of the scholarly character and undergirding of this work, even one 
who is not expert in the biblical languages or in the technicalities 
of OT text-critical problems will be able to benefit greatly from 
its use. 

As a book, OTTP is attractive and well-bound. The type is clear 
and easy to read, and the binding is both sturdy and in good taste 
—features which are hallmarks of E. J. Brill publications. It is a book 
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worthy to grace the library of a scholar no less than the bookshelves 
of a missionary translator. 


Il. Weaknesses 

An obligation to objectivity and honesty, no less than his deep 
sympathy with the aims of the producers of OTTP, leads the reviewer 
to point out what seem to him to be certain weaknesses in this work 
so far as its maximum usability by field workers is concerned. He 
hopes not to be adjudged guilty of either mere “armchair discussions” 
or carping criticism. The following points will be briefly touched: 
(1) method of citations and discussion of the text; (2) use of helpful 
data; (3) selection of problem passages. 


A. Method of Citations and Discussion of the Text. 


1. Citations in transliteration. It is the reviewer's (amazed) 
understanding that numbers of missionary translators have received 
little or no training in the biblical languages.2 Such men are thus 
effectively shut off from the scriptures in the original languages, and 
must depend upon some good standard version in their own language 
as a working base for translation. However, one would like to think 
that such men must have commentaries, concordances and lexicons 
which make reference to the original languages, as part of their 
field equipment. If so, it is possible that the transliteration of words 
and phrases of the Heb text, as in OTTP, may be more frustrating 
than helpful to such workers. One must first restore the word to 
its original language form before it is possible to refer to it accurately 
in such helps. Even though the transliteration key is given, one who 
is not adept in Heb might fail to make the proper reconstruction, 
or be less than confident that his reconstruction was accurate. If one 
had the actual form before his eyes, however, he could at least be 
expected to find its counterpart in a commentary or lexicon. Under- 
standably, the use of Heb type would increase the cost of printing, 
but it seems that it would enhance the usefulness of the work. 

2. References to Hebrew grammar. It occurs to the reviewer 
that the significance of references to various points in Heb grammar, 
e.g..to the states of the noun and the various modal stems of the verb, 
may be lost on men who have not had an orientation in these matters. 
A glossary explaining briefly the most frequently used of such terms 
would add only a few pages, and would be a most helpful feature 
for a number of users of OTTP. 


3. Suggested emendations. The solution to numbers of problems 
discussed in OTTP is found through suggested emendations of the 
consonants and vocalizations of obscure words. However, no ex- 
planation has been given the reader as to the grounds upon which 


2As an example, see the letter in the Readers’ Corner of The Bible Translator 
11:4 (Oct. 60) p. 184. 
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such emendations can be valid. To one who has had even one good 
course in Heb grammar and reading, such possibilities are so com- 
monplace that it is easy to overlook the fact that such procedures 
may be questionable to those without such a background. An ex- 
planation of these matters would add only one more page to the 
introductory section of the book, perhaps, but it would undoubtedly 
remove a possible stumbling-block to those for whom such matters 
are somewhat esoteric. 


4. The treatment of I Sam. 13:21. This passage is coded with 
A. However, the reader is told that although this verse long remained 
unintelligible, data from archaeology has recently cleared up the 
problem. The reader looks hopefully for the solution, only to be 
informed that a full treatment appeared in an issue of The Bible 
Translator of ten years ago.3 Do all field workers have, or have 
access to, back files of this journal? One hopes so, but is it to be 
presumed? 

By way of further comment, it could be said that since archaeology 
gave the answer to the major difficulties involved in translating this 
verse long before OTTP was planned, it was no longer in the A 
class. As a matter of fact, the data for its elucidation were discussed 
and illustrated in a popular handbook on archaeology as long ago 
as 1937.4 It would have taken only a few more lines to give readers 
the benefit of the now accepted translation, as it appears correctly 
in the RSV, DNV and, one hopes, also in other recent revisions. If 
one is reading a book which promises help, he rightly expects the 
help made available, not to be told that he must go somewhere else 
to find it. Since the reviewer has not subjected this volume to a 
microscopic scrutiny, he can only hope that no other instance of this 
type occurs. 


B. Use of Helpful Data. The foregoing leads naturally to 
a discussion of the committee’s reticence, basically commendable 
enough, in making use of archaeological and linguistic data which 
could help to elucidate problems. 

In the last twenty-five or thirty years, understanding of the OT 
cultural background has increased at a startling pace, so much so that 
items which were problems in, say, 1945 or even 1950, may no 
longer be so today. Data from archaeology have illuminated features 
of culture and the meanings of obscure terms in the MT so often 
that sober scholars who appreciate the facts have become increasingly 


%TBT Jan. 1950 pp. 14f. This and most other back-numbers can be obtained on 
request from the Business Manager. Ed. 

*George A. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible, 7th ed., revised (Philadelphia: 
American Sunday School Union, 1937), pp. 202, and Plate 63, fig. 187. One is 
here referred also to the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement of 1914, 
p. 99, for a technical discussion. 
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reluctant to subject the text to emendation unless there is some 
compelling reason to do so. 

One is a bit disturbed, therefore, to discover several discussions 
in which either the translation is left inconclusive, or else conjectural 
emendations are the suggested solutions, when evidence from archae- 
ological sources, or from cognate languages, or both, has been avail- 
able for a good while to help clear up the difficulties. One’s disturb- 
ance becomes acute when such evidence is seen to tie in closely 
to the cultural situation revealed by the biblical text. 

A good illustration of this point is found in 2 Sam. 5:8. The 
crux in this verse is the precise meaning of the word sinndr. The 
discussion covers more than half a page, with three possible alter- 
natives being offered, only to be left inconclusive. 

As early as 1948, in a popular one-volume commentary, W. F. 
Albright discussed the meaning of this word.5 He showed that it 
was a good Canaanite word meaning “hook,” i.e., the kind of hook 
used to assist soldiers in the scaling of ramparts—not an uncommon 
procedure in the warfare of either those or later days. Dr. Albright 
further pointed out that the word has persisted in the same meaning 
in Aramaic and in modern Arabic. This is a meaning which has both 
archaeological and linguistic backing, and which makes admirable 
sense in the context in which it occurs. This meaning can surely be 
adopted as most probable and let the passage be erased from the 
problem list. 

What the reviewer wishes to urge is: (1) when they adequately 
explain the text in such a way as to fit into both the literary and 
the related cultural context, the use of such archaeological and 
linguistic data is methodologically preferable to textual emendation. 
No matter how ingenious, unless supported by some sort of objective 
and compelling evidence, a conjectural emendation yields only a 
conjectural text, upon which only a conjectural translation can be 
founded. (2) Too strong a reticence in regard to using such evidence 
robs translators of the maximum help to be expected from a volume 
such as this. Rather than lengthen this review by dealing with other 
similar problems, the reviewer hopes to supplement OTTP at several 
of these points in the not-too-distant future through an article in 
this journal. 


C. Selection of Problem Passages. It is carefully explained that 
not all the possible problem passages have been included in OTTP 
(Intro., p. viii), but that the majority of those not discussed were 
of the C type with which the better commentaries usually give 


5“The Old Testament and Archaeology,” in Herbert C. Alleman and Elmer E. 
Flack, Old Testament Commentary (Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg Press, 1948). 
The original discussion, as cited in the Koehler-Baumgartner lexicon in connection 
with this word, appeared in vol. 2 of the Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society. 
I have not had access to this article, unfortunately. 
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adequate aid. Not having been privy to the decision on which the 
passages finally selected for discussion were based, one is a bit 
diffident about suggesting criticisms. Yet, certain observations lead 
the reviewer to raise a few questions. 

For example, are there no real problems prior to Gen. 4:7? 
The RSV rendering of ‘éd in Gen. 2:6 as ‘mist’, for instance, is not 
completely certain, although it makes some kind of sense. 

One notes, also, that the problem of the Hivites vs. the Horites 
is not touched on. It is a problem of which the RSV also shows 
no awareness. However, comparison of the MT with the LXX in 
about a dozen passages shows that the LXX reads the equivalent 
of ‘“Horite” in many places where the MT has the equivalent of 
“Hivite”, and vice versa. A related problem is that of the place- 
names in the “genealogies” of 2 Chron. 2 and 4. It may be that 
all the foregoing matters were considered as problems of the C type 
which the committee did not feel necessary to include, but one is 
not sure. 

Finally, one wonders if all the A passages were treated. It 
occurs to the reviewer that if all have not, they should be; or else 
that a complete list be given in an appendix, at least. This would be 
as valuable in its way as the discussion of some of the less severely 
problematical B and C passages. Such a list would serve to alert 
the translator to those passages wherein lurk real trouble, and would 
warn him to proceed with considerable caution in such places. At the 
same time, the list would serve to remind men properly equipped 
to do such research of the need to continue the search for adequate 
solutions. 


Ill. Values 

This review would be incomplete without some positive statement 
as to the values of OTTP. In the opinion of the reviewer, its im- 
portance for the translator far outweighs the somewhat negative 
features discussed above. He would like to suggest four main ways 
in which OTTP can be of value to the field worker in translation and 
revision of the scriptures. 


A. Advance Understanding Provided. Careful perusal of this 
volume by a prospective translator or reviser before he begins his task 
will give him in advance a more adequate understanding of the types of 
problem which relate to the document which he is to translate. Here, 
as elsewhere, to be forewarned is—in some measure, at least—to be 
forearmed. He will thus be equipped with both the understanding 
and the caution with which a careful worker must approach his text 
and his task. 

B. Positive Help Given. Second, this book gives positive help 
with scores of problem passages with which the field worker must 
wrestle. An adequate understanding of the translation base is at 
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least half the battle in most cases, hence any aid to this end cannot 
fail to be invaluable to the translator or reviser. Even where the 
problem cannot be solved with finality and a single valid translation 
fixed, the suggestion of two or more equally reasonable alternatives 
is certainly better than no help at all. There is even positive value 
in knowing that, at least to date, no answer is available. This is 
especially true when one is confident that such suggestions have 
been made by men who show a thorough understanding of the 
linguistic and contextual probabilities in most cases. One foresees 
that the working translator will refer to this book frequently. 


C. Other Uses. In conclusion, several further values of OTTP 
can be mentioned. One is that the method of approach to translation 
problems which is evident throughout the work suggests methods 
of attack which the translator may be able to employ on other 
problems which did not receive discussion in OTTP. Another consists 
in the scholarly sources of further help with which the field worker 
is made acquainted. One could do worse than to have current sub- 
scriptions to two or three of the periodicals which are listed and cited, 
one of which would be The Bible Translator, of course. 

This book might also have some real value in advanced Hebrew 
reading and exegesis courses in our schools. It would be ideal to use 
in a seminar on the problems of the text and translation of the Old 
Testament. I would also like to register the hope that the use of 
OTTP by workers currently on the fields may stimulate those who 
have not yet had training in the biblical languages to take the earliest 
opportunity of learning Hebrew and Greek. Only then can such 
works as OTTP and the best commentaries have maximum value for 
them. 

It is the reviewer's most earnest wish that this volume may, ac- 
cording to the purpose of its editor and the sponsoring committee, 
further “the effective communication of the Word of God to in- 
creasing numbers of men and women through new translations and 
revisions.” 


Henry R. Moeller. 


God’s Word into English, by Dewey M. Beegle. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1960. 178 pp.; $3.50. 

Dr. Dewey M. Beegle, Associate Professor of Hebrew and Old 
Testament at the Biblical Seminary in New York, has rendered a 
welcome service in providing this lucid and circumstantial account 
of the history of the translation of the Bible into English. With an 
abundance of detail and wealth of examples, Dr. Beegle has written 
in a pleasing and interesting way of the problems the translator 
faces in his task of determining the original text, ascertaining its 
meaning and transferring that meaning to another language. With 
regard to all three of these specific tasks the author convincingly 
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demonstrates the fact that no translation can ever aim at being final; 
all translations, after having served their time, whether short or long, 
must inevitably give way to other and more adequate translations, 

The author has wisely aimed his book at the layman, and con- 
stantly explains the technical terms he must perforce use. The alert 
layman, the responsible Sunday-school teacher, and the Bible student 
in general will receive invaluable aid in their understanding and 
use of the Bible by buying and reading this book. 

This volume is of no less interest to the translator, although it 
contains nothing particularly novel or unexpected. The material 
dealt with here may be found in other volumes, but for scope of 
treatment and concern with detail we may say that this is the best 
brief presentation of the subject. 

Some of the material, it is true, seems rather marginal, while 
chapter 5 on “Artistic Style and the Truth” is somewhat overloaded 
with detailed comparisons of the style of various versions. While 
necessary to the adequate treatment of the subject, this aspect of 
translation could have been dealt with in a simpler fashion. 

It is to be hoped that this book will accomplish the purpose of 
demonstrating the constant and continuing need for Bible revisions. 
One is hard put to understand the reason for the continuing hold 
the King James Version has upon the average Bible reader except in 
terms of a highly artificial and indefensible concept of the Word 
of God in terms of particular words of men. At this late date it 
seems incredible that the late and corrupt Textus Receptus (from 
which the King James New Testament was translated) can be spoken 
of as “the original Greek text,” the “only Bible’’ God ever wrote! 
Dr. Beegle’s book should have a salutary effect in dispelling such 
foolishness. Had the Bible Societies and publishers consistently 
included in their printings of the King James Bible the preface — ‘“The 
Translators to the Reader” —, or a summary of it, at least, the King 
James would more easily have stayed in its proper place as simply 
one in a long and continuing series of Bible revisions in the English 
language. The seminuminous aura that surrounds it would have been 
more easily dispelled if the preface were available to Bible readers 
— as Goodspeed, indeed, has long contended. 

We welcome, therefore, Professor Beegle’s book. Exception may 
be taken to the interpretation of some specific passages used by the 
author in illustrating his points. It would not appear, for example, 
that the evidence for the meaning of Hab. 2:4 as cited by Paul in 
Rom. 1:17 and Gal. 3:11 is quite so clear-cut as the author assumes 
(pp. 101-102). Certainly a strong linguistic argument may be ad- 
vanced in favor of the meaning ‘The righteous shall live by faith,” 
as evidenced by the simple fact that even the Revised Standard 
Version preserves this alternative rendering in a footnote. The 
question here, as in many other Old Testament quotations in the 
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New Testament, is how far the presumed difference of meaning 
from the Old Testament original may be reflected in translation, 
consistent with a faithful representation of the actual wording of 
the citation in the Greek New Testament. It is true that the context 
of Paul's argument (especially in Galatians, where it is more specific) 
favours the meaning “He who through faith is righteous shall live.” 
Nevertheless, it cannot be dogmatically asserted that this is the 
preferred and required meaning of ho de dikaios ek pisteés zésetai. 
For this meaning one would normally expect ho de ek pisteds dikaios 
zésetai. 

On pp. 102-103 the author cites Mt. 27:54 (also the parallel 
Mk. 15:39) “Truly this was a son of God,” and assumes that this is 
the required meaning, for it follows ‘the literal Greek text”. Were 
the author’s assumption correct then all other eight instances of the 
anarthrous Auios (tou) theou occurring in the predicate position 
should have been translated ‘a son of God”. As a matter of fact 
they are all correctly translated “the Son of God". And it is 
significant that now the Revised Standard Version has “the Son of 
God” in the text of Mk. 15:39//Mt. 27:54, with “‘a son’ relegated 
to the alternative rendering in the footnote (cf. the article “Changes 
in the Revised Standard Version of the New Testament’’). 

One other matter may be mentioned: the use of “thou” and “you” 
(pp. 64-67). One heartily concurs in the author's argument that “you” 
should be used consistently in any modern English version of the 
Bible (he should have noted, however, that the Revised Standard 
Version still retains ‘‘thou’’ and “thee” and correspondingly archaic 
forms of the verb in direct address to God). Notwithstanding, it is 
a matter of fact that through its discard of “thou,” “thee” and “ye”, 
the English language is now deficient, and there is misleading am- 
biguity in passages in which “you” translates the plural pronoun in 
Greek, where the context does not make clear that the pronoun is 
plural. The author cites Lk. 22:31-32 as an instance of this, and 
continues: ““The scarcity of such crucial passages as Luke 22:31 is 
proof that the distinction between singular and plural forms is not 
as important as some would imply” (p. 64). But there are other 
passages — whether one would label them as “crucial” or not is a 
matter of interpretation — in which the English reader labours under 
the handicap (not placed on readers of languages with declensional 
verbal forms) of not knowing that the Greek is plural. As examples 
we may cite the following passages, in which the italicized you is 
plural: John 1:50-51: “You shall see greater things... I say to you, 
you will see...”; John 3:7: “Do not marvel that I said to you, ‘You 
must be born anew'”; John 3:11-12: “Truly I say to you... but 
you do not receive our testimony”; John 4:19-20: “I perceive you are 
a prophet... you say that in Jerusalem”; John 4:21-22: “you wor- 
ship... you worship”; John 4:48: “Jesus... said to him, ‘Unless you 
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see signs’"; John 14:9 “Have I been with you so long, and yet you 
do not know me, Philip?’’ Until such time as an accepted plural form 
of the second personal pronoun is evolved, English readers are 
penalized in their reading of the Bible. 

Still on the same subject: a Southerner is certain to object to the 
Yankee canard that “‘you all” is, in some contexts, ‘‘a familiar ex- 
pression for addressing one person” (p. 64). A Southerner may, in 
speaking to one person, say “you all" — but he never means that 
particular person alone, but includes with him his family or associates, 

Complete indices and 14 photostats of manuscripts and versions 
enhance the value and interest of the book. It would have been desir- 
able to cite title and page sources for direct quotations from other 


works. 
Robert G. Bratcher. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Robert G. Bratcher is a Research Associate in the Translations Department of the 
American Bible Society. 


Caroline Campbell has served with the Gospel Missionary Union for more than 
twenty-five years. She has shared in the revision of the Bible in Bambara, which 
is almost ready. 
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He is engaged on the translation of the New Testament into Huichol, and has 
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THE TEN-YEAR INDEX 


Although the ‘“Ten-Year Index” went to press some time ago, it has not proved 
possible to have it ready before the April issue. Readers should in any case receive 
their copy before the July number of The Bible Translator. 
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HELPS FOR TRANSLATORS 


Bible translators may apply for a free grant of the following publications by writing 
to the Bible Society (Translations Department) to which they are related. Any 
translator not related to a Bible Society should apply to the Business Manager of 
The Bible Translator. Other persons should order through commercial channels those 
books not published by the Bible Societies. 


HEBREW O.T., ed. by Norman H. Snaith. + Come British and leew 
Bible Society, 1958) . . 17/6d. 


GREEK N.T., 2nd ed., with revised critical apparatus, (London, E BFBS, 1958)  8/6d. 
GREEK-ENGLISH DIGLOT. The English translation is specially designed 
for translators whose own language is not English. 


Matthew, Mark, John (London, BFBS) . . . . . . .  . Each 7/6d. 
OLD TESTAMENT TRANSLATION PROBLEMS. A treatment of difficult  25/- 
passages in the Masoretic text. (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1960) . . . . $3.50 
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